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The State Capitol at Salem, Oregon 


Helps Build 
Good Citizenship 


“I believe that the true purpose 
of our public school system is to 
perpetuate our representative form 
of government through an educated 
citizenry, by freeing them from prej- 
udice, ignorance and superstition. 

“Reading is the key that unlocks 
the door to most of the basic knowl- 
edge on which this accomplishment 
depends. The Reader’s Digest is a 
fascinating record of events and 
trends which broadens the outlook 
of students, and gives them a more 
comprehensive grasp of the prin- 
ciples and meaning of good citizen- 
ship, and of their responsibilities 
in human relationships. As such 
it is a most valuable aid to present- 
day education.” 


Dr. ARTHUR E. THOMPSON 
Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck, North Dakota 








“A Contribution to the Maintenance 
of Our Form of Government’ 


Says Dr. Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Oregon 


“HE THESIS on which our whole 
state system of education is 
based,” .writes Dr. Putnam, “is to 
inculcate in the minds of our youth 
the advantages of the democratic 
processes over all other types of 
governmental procedures. In the 
Social Studies our courses are all 
attuned to this ideal. 


“In this endeavor The Reader’s 
Digest is making a contribution to 
the maintenance of our form of 
government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of 
desirable human relationships.” 


“Strengthening the 
Walls of Democracy” 


In 70,000 classrooms throughout 
the country The Reader's Digest is 
—as Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Nebraska, says—“play- 
ing an important part in strength- 
ening the walls of democracy.” 


The value of this educational 
service to the schools of America 
was attested by an impartial nation- 
wide survey, recently conducted by 
Dr. Gallup and his organization, 
among thousands of teachers, P.T. 
A. officers, and parents. One of the 
questions asked was: “Which one 
of these magazines, regularly dis- 
tributed to high school students, do 
you think serves best in helping 


high school boys and girls zo be- 
come better American citizens?” 


TEN magazines were listed. The 
Reader’s Digest easily won first 
preference — by a percentage so 
large that it exceeded the total vote 
for all three of the magazines that 
were next highest in the voting! 


“Breadth of View 
..- Objectivity... 


Basic Humanity” 


The specific reasons for the over- 
whelming preference indicated by 
this survey are well expressed by 
Mr. John A. Shaw, Superintendent 
of Schools, Spokane, Washington. 
“I approve of The Reader's Digest,” 
writes Mr. Shaw, “because of the 
breadth of its point of view, its 
objectivity, basic humanity, and 
brevity. I would place it at the head 
of the list of required reading for 
teachers and high school students.” 


To those in charge of 70,000 of 
the nation’s classrooms it is not 
necessary to present these endorse- 
ments of their own good judgment. 
For them The Reader’s Digest, and 
the supplementary educational ma- 
terial that goes with it, including 
the special 16-page insert of read- 
ing and vocabularly exercises, pro- 
vide a highly important and useful 
service that they can obtain from 
no other magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 
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ANIMAL TOMBS 


OREGON’S TOMBS OF PRE-HISTORIC ANIMALS: ONE OF THE STRANGEST OF 
GEOLOGIC FORMATIONS NOW OCCUPIES A STATE PRESERVE 
OF RARE AND UNUSUAL INTEREST 


ry formations, with 
their great diversity in composition, 
structure and age, unite with nature's 
lavish gifts of majestic scenery in 
Oregon’s extensive program for visi- 
tors, points out Travelers Cheque 
survey bureau of American Express in 
its series on American Wonderlands. 

Among the strange and unusual 
exhibits now being enjoyed by men 
and women of the Armed Forces and 
one of the rare discoveries for post- 
war visitors is John Day Fossil Beds 
State Park, of 1,600 acres in Grant 
County. Embedded in the John Day 
River Gorge are the tombs of hun- 
dreds of pre-historic animals which 
roamed the region millions of years 
ago. “A visit to the Park is one of 
unforgettable memory,” states Douglas 
Malcolm of the Company. 


Surrounded by lofty mountains and 





reached by the scenic John Day Highway, 
the traveler passes through Picture Gorge, 
a narrow cut through 23 flows of basalt of 
the miocene age. Here beauty combines 
with geological interest as framed from all 
sides are the multi-colored spires, castles 
and cathedrals of stone. Picture Gorge re- 
ceived its name from the picture-writings 
of early Indians, shown on rocks and cliffs, 
where pictographs are etched upon stone. 


Beyond, one enters the lair of the oreo- 
don, a vast amphitheatre of treeless hills, 
framed by the distant Blue mountains. 
Within this towering background are the fa- 
mous tombs of pre-historic animals, com- 
bining the most complete evidence of the 
past known to man. The discoveries fur- 
ther show that a lake once bordered the 
area and on their shores lived the rhinoce- 
ros, the oreodon, distant relative of the 
hog, the tapir-like lophiodon, and the giant 
and savage peccary. Within the Preserve 
are the evidences of how they lived and 


died. 





QUARTZSITE AND CAMELS 


ARIZONA ERECTS MONUMENT FOR GOOD MOHAMMEDAN 


nr will offer one of the 
most original and unique of American 
Monuments for the post-war tourist, 
points out Travelers Cheque survey 
bureau of American Express in its 
series on American Shrines and Land- 
marks of History. 


““Hadji Ali Monument at Quartzsite, Ari- 
zona, will commemorate the Good Moham- 


medan caravan driver, and is a monument 


marking the Camel Era of the Great Amer- 


AND COMMEMORATES ITS CAMEL ERA 


ican Desert,” states Douglas Malcolm of 
the Company. 


In 1853, Jefferson Davis, then head of 
the War Department and later President 


of the Confederacy, secured from Congress 


a $30,000 appropriation for the purchase 
of camels. 


Officers were sent to Levantine coun- 
tries, where camels and dromedaries and 
drivers were secured, with a thought of 
pioneering a military route across the desert. 
In 1857, led by Lieutenant Edward Beale, 
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the first trek was begun across what is noy 
northern Arizona to plot a military Toad tp 
California by. camels. 

Among the camel drivers imported was 
one Hadji Ali from far-away Syria, Who a 
a youth had just finished his sacred ni: 
grimage to Mecca, and embraced the faith 
of Islam. Soon known as the Good Mo 
hammedan, his name was twisted to ii 
Jolly. 

He led the first and many a caravan 
across the desert and, because he liked the 
Wild West of those days, refused to retum 
to his native country with the other drivers 
He lived a full life and died at Quartasip 
on the desert. 

“The Monument, with a camel figure 
its peak, typifites the occasion. One with 
little imagination may see camel trains and 
the patient figure of Hadji Ali trodding 
Westward,” says Mr. Malcolm. 
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Invasion Leaders 








Review by Roy W. Cloud 














A PAPER-COVERED book ep 
titled Invasion Leaders, American 
Military Leaders, 1942-44, has been 
published by McKinley Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia. 

This book is the work of Captain Joh 
R. Craff, for the past two years in charg 
of military activities at Stanford University, 


but now at the Quartermaster School a 
Camp Lee, Virginia. 


















































The material was compiled while th 
author was serving on the Stanford faculty. 
It contains portraits and short accounts o 
the life and work of ten outstanding mil 
tary leaders of the United States Army- 
Generals Eisenhower, MacArthur, Marshal, 
Arnold, Bradley, Clark, Doolittle, McNair 
Somervell and Chennault. 

This history of the leaders of the United 
States Military Forces should be of grea 
value in the schools. 
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In order to maintain the continuity d 
their radio broadcasts, members of the radio 
production class at Marysville Union Hig 
School transcribed extra programs durin 
the week preceding the Christmas holiday 
so that broadcasts could be continued dur 
ing the holiday week. 

This year Marysville High has five > 
minute programs weekly at 12:25 pm 
broadcast directly from the studios on th 
campus by remote control over KMYC, ant 
one 15-minute program transscribed for # 
8 o'clock broadcast Thursday evening.— 
Harold L. Casiday, Publicity Chairman. 
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Travel by Air 


Pansy JEWETT ABBOTT, Superin- 
rendent of Schools of San Mateo County, 
has issued a teacher’s book of source mate’ 
rials and activities entitled Travel by Air, 
a unit-ofework for the 7th and 8th grades, 
and is known as Social Studies Unit No. 19. 
Eleanor Freeman Collins, director of cur’ 
riculum of San Mateo County, was respon: 
gible for the preparation of the handbook. 

This book contains about 200 pages of 
mimeographed material, with many _ sug- 
gested problems to give the pupils in their 
study of air travel; 33 teachers, principals 
and elementary superintendents of San 
Mateo County contributed to the material. 

Included is a comprehensive history of 
aviation in the United States and the story 
of lighterthan-air travel is portrayed in 
such a manner that the pupils who studied 
the material will have a thorough under 
standing of the problem. 

Charts, maps and diagrams give an idea 
of the methods by which pilots are able to 
fly and to make their landings at a given 
point. 

Mrs. Collins has done excellent work in 
preparing this material. After it was sub- 
mitted to the schools of the county, one of 
the larger air transportation companies pur- 
chased 200 copies to be distributed to out- 
standing school districts throughout the 
United States. 


Lassen Park 


Uncle Sam's Great Preserve Protecting the 
Most Recently Active Volcano in 
Continental United States 


Harry B. Robinson, Park Naturalist 


— Volcanic National Park, 
in northeastern California, was created 
by Congress in 1916, to preserve Las- 
sen Peak and the spectacular volcanic 
phenomena in its vicinity. 

The Lassen area is representative of 
the southernmost extremity of the 
Cascade Range, and of the most 
recent volcanic activity in continental 
United States. The recent eruptions 
of Lassen Peak from 1914 to 1921 
aroused popular and scientific interest 
in this area, resulting in the creation 
of the park. 


Lassen Peak, rising 10,453 feet above 
searlevel, on the north slope of ancestral 
Mount Tehama, is almost completely 
wrapped in a smooth-sloping mantle of rock 
fragments, broken from massive lava plugs, 





* FOR YOUR SELECTION *& 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


* ENDORSED AND ACCREDITED & 


The purpose of the California Association of Independent 


Secondary Schools is to support high standards in private 
schools of the state. 


The present membership of 24 successful schools are 
endorsed by leading colleges and universities, have the 
highest of academic standards, and prepare students for 
Eastern and Western colleges. 


The Association has a wide variety of schools: 


DAY AND BOARDING 
MILITARY AND NON-MILITARY 
COUNTRY AND METROPOLITAN 

JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
BOYS SCHOOLS . . . GIRLS SCHOOLS 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Catalogs and information will be sent, without obligation, 
upon request to the individual schools. 


BOYS' SCHOOLS GIRLS' SCHOOLS 

BLACK-FOXE MILITARY INSTITUTE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 

Melrose at Wilcox, Los Angeles 4 2538 Channing Way, Berkeley 4 
CALIFORNIA PREPARATORY BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
SCHOOL La Jolla, California 

Ojai, California THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 
CATE — SCHOOL Ross, California 

Carpinte MISS BURKE’S SCHOOL 

Santa Barbara Co., California 3065 Jackson St., San Francisco 15 
a PREPARATORY CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 

ente t. Ben 62 Palo Alto, California 

Pasniees, Callibente CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 
HARVARD SCHOOL Valparaiso Ave., Menlo Park, Calif. 

3700 Coldwater Canyon Ave. CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 

North Hollywood 2222 Broadway, San Francisco 15 
LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL ANOAKIA-FLINTRIDGE SCHOOL 

1901 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6 Arcadia, California 
MENLO SCHOOL AND SARAH DIX HAMLIN SCHOOL 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 2120 Broadway, San Francisco 15 

Menlo Park, California MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL 
MIDLAND SCHOOL 5029 West Third St., Los Angeles 5 

Los Olivos, California MABELLE SCOTT RANCHO SCHOOL 
THACHER SCHOOL Azusa, California 

Ojai, California WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
WEBB SCHOOL OF CALIFORNIA 700 N. Faring Road, Los Angeles 24 

625 Base Line Road WESTRIDGE SCHOOL 

Claremont, California 324 Madeline Drive, Pasadena 2 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 


CHADWICK SEASIDE SCHOOL 
Rolling Hills (via Lomita), California 


Many schools now filled to capacity — will have room for a limited 
number of new students next year. Tell us your requirements and 


without any obligation on your part, we will send you full infor- 
mation. Write to: 


California Association of Independent 
Secondary Schools 


HOWARD HUNT PATTEE, General Secretary 
645 West Tenth Street Claremont, California 











































Welcome 


AMIGOS 


Stay at Western America’s 
largest hotel . . . enjoy an 
evening in the “Supper Club 
of the Stars” . . 


in the famous Rendezvous. 


- a matinee 


But be sure to make your 
reservations ahead. 


1500 Rooms - ALL WitH Batu 


The BILTMORE 


* Fifth and Grand Ave. * 
LOS ANGELES 








the remnants of which rise abruptly from 
the otherwise gentle slopes. 


Other volcanic peaks of the plug dome, 
shield, and strato types rise spectacularly 
from their forested bases, but 500-foot 
Cinder Cone, the smallest volcano in the 
park, is equally as spectacular as Lassen 
Peak itself. Its latest eruption occurred 
during the winter of 1850-51. Its rugged 
and fantastic lava beds and the almost total 


Capt. E. Hamilton 
Lee, famous United 
Air Lines pilot. 
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Mail Coupon to: 

1 UNITED AIR LINES, 1 
School and College Service, Dept. E-1, 
400 Post Street, San Francisco, California. i 
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caidas eal Intermediate Grade Kits 
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For Teaching AVIATION 


Pupils enjoy these colorful aviation materials 


. Thousands of teachers have found these classroom kits 
& popular, helpful and constructive. 


A PRIMARY, AN 
SCHOOL KIT. Each contains over 60 pieces: large pictures 
pertinent facts .. . 


absence of vegetation for a considerable 
area about its base intensifies the appear- 
ance that the entire scene was created not 
long ago. 


Areas of hot springs, boiling mud-pots, 
and solfataras, such as Bumpas Hell, Devil's 
Kitchen, Sulphur Works, Boiling Springs 
Lake, and Little Hot Springs Valley, are 
reminders of the subterranean heat that 
still remains beneath the area. 


Many Visitors Come 


Many visitors coming to the park for the 
first time, expecting to see an ash- and 
cinder-covered area devoid of vegetation, 
are pleasantly surprised to find the lava 
slopes richly mantled with a coniferous 
forest, studded generously with mirror-like, 
alpine lakes well stocked with mountain 
trout, and lush, green meadows, browsed 
by black-tailed and mule deer. See also 
December 1944 issue of this magazine, 
Pages 3, 4. 


* * be 


Student Contest 


League of Nations Association 


The League of Nations Association 
National Headquarters: 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
Nineteenth National Student Contest 
Examination Date — April 13, 1945 


To Principals and Teachers: 


With victory for the United Nations so 
much nearer, we are happy to announce our 
Nineteenth Annual Student Contest on or- 
ganization of the world for peace. 


Surely it is of first importance that our 


INTERMEDIATE AND A HIGH 


approximately 40 illustrated leaflets for 
pupils . . . teaching suggestions . . . 
directory of Free and Inexpensive 
Aviation Materials, and other items 
appropriate to each of the three 
grade levels. 


Eaeh Complete Kit 
Only 25e 


Postpaid 
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young people should consider earnest} 
principles that must underlie that peace 

how the United Nations are to org . 
themselves, if they are not to go i: 
the tragedy of a third world war. Thes 
fore, we confidently invite your school t 
participate in this nation-wide €xamination 
to be held April 13, 1945. 





Y the 





For years our first prize was a trip t 
Europe, more recently a trip to Sout, 
America. Since foreign travel will obvio 
be impossible next summer, we are offering 
first, second and third national prizes a 
$400, $100 and $50, to be used for the 
students education at whatever colleges 
wish to attend. There will be addition 
prizes of college scholarships ang lod 
awards. 


One free set of the study material yj 
be furnished to each enrolled school, 1h, 
examination questions will be sent in ampk 
time for the examination. If requested, » 
will furnish copies of questions asked 
previous years, or a composite paper que 
ing answers from prize-winning papers, 


Our study material this year consists q 
three pamphlets — Proposals for the Unite 
Nations Charter: What was done at Dup 
barton Oaks; Toward Greater Freedop: 
Problems of War and Peace; and Essentij 
Facts in regard to the League of Nation 
the World Court, and the Internation 
Labor Organization. 


Proposals for the United Nations Ch» 
ter is an analysis of the Dumbarton Oa 
agreements and includes their complete ter 

Toward Greater Freedom, which has be 
sc popular with its illustrations, study qu: 
tions, and bibliography, has been complete) 
rewritten. 

Essential Facts gives a brief account ¢ 
the League, the World Court and the Il0, 
as historical background for organization d 
the United Nations. 


Teachers in participating schools x 
asked to: 

1. Make the contest known in the 
schools; 


2. Arrange for the selection of contest 
ants; 


3. Receive the questions and forward tk 
examination papers; and 

4. Be responsible for the proper condit 
of the examination. 

Teachers are urged to write for fol 
giving details and for postal card regis 
tion blank for enrollment of their schoti 
It should be mailed to us soon, indicatiy 
your order for study material, so that 
students may have time for preparation. 

Yours sincerely, 


Frances A. Thomas 
Mrs. Harrison Thomas, 
Secretary, Education (or 
mittee 
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... this large, full-color Wall Display 


n thet 
W Ld 
ct HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION on PARADE 
vard te Every teacher will want this attractive and unusual We have a few thousand ready for immediate mail- 
will wall display, lithographed on heavy paper, in full ing—but if the demand is especially heavy, you may 
colors, and measuring more than eight feet wide. have to wait until additional copies are printed. Please 
You can thumb tack it to class room walls, full width don’t request more than one for each class room. 
—or you can cut it apart for placing in narrow wall c peenreeneeeernemnemenanenem —ana eee Se 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of ““High- 
way Transportation On Parade”. Please enclose a dime wrapped in 
paper to cover handling and mailing. 


spaces. All we ask is that you enclose a dime, wrapped 
in paper, to cover the cost of handling and mailing. 


a oe ei 


Address 
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ASSENT OF MEMBERS 





PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY, IN FULL, AND SEND IN AT ONCE YOUR “ASSENT” 





Seare Council of Education of California Teachers Association has authorized a vote of 
California Teachers Association members to change the Articles of Incorporation of California 
Teachers Association. 





According to the State law under which California Teachers Association has been incorpo. 
rated, the assent of a majority of the Association members must be secured to validate any 
Amendment in the Articles of Incorporation. 





Membership in California Teachers Association for the calendar year 1944 was 37,106. If 
the Amendment had been presented to the membership in 1944 it would have been necessary 
for at least 18,554 members to have given consent to the proposal. 





As the membership for 1945 probably will exceed that of 1944, it will be necessary for at 
least 19,000 members of the Association to send to the main office of the corporation their 
consent to the change in the By-Laws. 


The present Article Fifth of the Articles of Incorporation reads as follows: 
“Fifth — That the number of Directors of said Association shall be nine.” 


The proposed change or “Assent of members” is given below. Since a change in the By- 
Laws requires such a large number of members of California Teachers Association, we urge all 
members favoring the “Assent” to immediately fill out and return. 













ASSENT OF MEMBERS 





The undersigned, a member of the California Teachers Association, a corporation, organized under the 
laws of the State of California, hereby assents to and approves the resolution of the Board of Directors of the 
said corporation heretofore adopted, to amend Provision 5 of the Articles of Incorporation of said corporation, 
to read: 


“That the number of Directors of said Association shall be not less than 9 nor more than 15.” 


RETURN TO SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 660 MARKET 
STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA. 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


THE SALARY OF CALIFORNIA’S STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
SHOULD BE GREATLY INCREASED 


Roy W. Cloud 


Ba ansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion has issued Bulletin No. 2, series 
of 1945, dealing with the State 
Department of Education in Kansas. 
Much factual material is contained in 
the bulletin. Because the people of 
California, at the November 1944 
election, passed a Constitutional 
Amendment which makes it possible 
to increase the salary of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, data 


from the bulletin may be of interest in 
California. 


Kansas pays to its Superintendent 
of Public Instruction $3,000 per year, 
the lowest salary paid by any State to 
its chief educational officer. Califor- 
nia pays its Superintendent of Public 
' Instruction $5,000 per year. Twenty 
States pay larger salaries than Califor- 
nia, 16 States pay smaller salaries, 
while 12 States pay the same salary 
that is paid to the California Superin- 
tendent. The average of the salaries 
of the Superintendents of Public 
Instruction in the United States is 
$5,893.75 per year. 
California is $5,000. 


The salary in 


New York and New Jersey each 
pays $15,000 per year. These are the 
highest salaries paid. Pennsylvania 
comes next with $12,000 per year. 


Connecticut and Maryland, which are 
relatively small States, pay $10,000 
per year. Alabama, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and 
other States in the South, where 
increase of State school support is 
absolutely necessary, all pay larger 
salaries than that paid in California. 
Even in Little Rhode Island, the 
smallest of all of the States of the 
Union, the State Superintendent re- 
ceives $1,000 more a year than is paid 
in California. 


Missouri, 


20 States Pay More 


California was fifth in population 
according to the 1940 census. Yet 
there are 20 States which pay larger 
salaries to the State Superintendent. 
It was estimated in November 1944 
that California had become the’ fourth 
State in population. 


California has no required qualifica- 
tions for its State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Thirty States re- 
quire educational attainments before a 
citizen can occupy this exalted position. 


There are, in the Kansas bulletin, 
other figures connected with the office 
of State Superintendency of interest, 
but they will not be given here. 





For many years California paid its 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion less than the present salary. 
Edward Hyatt, who became State 
Superintendent in 1907, received the 
increased salary of $5,000. On a 
comparative basis, a salary of $5,000 
paid in 1907 should be more than 
twice that amount at present. Of those 
who have left the position since the 
salary was increased, Will C. Wood, 
who succeeded Edward Hyatt, re- 
signed to accept a position paying 
$10,000 per year. William John 
Cooper left the position to become the 
National Commissioner of Education 
at an increased salary. Vierling Kersey 
resigned as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to become City 
Superintendent of Schools of Los 
Angeles at more than twice the salary 
paid in the State office. 


WY iz comparisons may mean 


little, it should be noted that practi- 
cally all of the superintendents of 
schools of California serving in vari- 
ous cities and in some of the counties, 
all under the jurisdiction of the State 
Superintendent, receive much larger 
remuneration. for their labors than 
does the chief educational officer of 
California. 


While again it may be unfair to 
make comparisons, we believe that the 
salary of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction should at least be 
equal to that paid to the President of 
the University of California. 
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LEGISLATURE 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tix 56th session of the California 
Legislature began its sessions on Mon- 
day, January 8, at the State Capitol in 
Sacramento. The 80 members of the 
Assembly, who are elected each 2 
years and therefore begin their serv- 
ices anew at each session, were given 
their certificates of election and sworn 
into their positions by Honorable 
Frank M. Jordan, Secretary of State. 

Half of the 40 Senate members are 
elected each 2 years, the other half 
being hold-over members. The 20 
newly-elected Senators were presented 
with their certificates of election and 
took their oath of office before Hon- 
orable Paul Peek, Justice of the 
California Third District Court of 
Appeals. 

Two members of the Legislature 
are in the Armed Services. Assembly- 
man Glenn Anderson of Los Angeles 
has been granted a leave by the Army 
for the duration of the session. The 
same privilege has been granted to 
Senator Thomas H. Kuchel of Orange 
County who is a Lieutenant in the 
Navy. These two legislators are per- 
mitted to wear civilian clothes during 
the session. 


In the Assembly, Honorable Charles 
W. Lyon of Los Angeles was elected 
Speaker, and Assemblyman Thomas 
A. Maloney of San Francisco was 
chosen Speaker pro tem. In the Sen- 
ate, Honorable Fred Houser, Lieuten- 
ant Governor of California, is ex-officio 
President of the Senate, and Senator 
Jerrold L. Seawell ‘of Roseville was 
elected President pro tem. 


The Governor’s Message 


At 2:15 on the opening day, Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren presented his bien- 
nial message at a joint session of the 
two houses in the Assembly Chamber. 
He discussed matters pertaining to 
State government and outlined the 
program which he hoped would be 
accepted by the members of the Legis- 
lature. A part of the program is as 
follows: 


1. A continuation of the policy adopted 
by the 55th session of the Legislature of 


looking with disfavor upon all legislation 
which might cause difficulty between labor 
and management. 

2. A plan for compulsory, prepaid health 
insurance to be financed by payroll deduc- 
tions and equal payments by employers. 

3. Legislation to increase facilities and 
improve the care of the mentally ill. 

4. Transfer of the Home for the Blind 
from the Department of Institutions to the 
Department of Education. 

5. Expansion of the program for the 
care of crippled children. 

6. Expansion and increase of recreational 
facilities through acquisition of additional 
State parks and beaches. 

7. Maintenance, until the 1947 session 
of the Legislature, of the temporary tax 
reductions on State sources of revenue 
adopted for a 2-year period by the 1943 
session of the Legislature. 


The Strayer Report 


8. The Governor also discussed school 
administration in connection with the survey 
conducted by Dr. George D. Strayer, with 
particular reference to the administration, 
organization and financial support of the 
public schools. The Governor said in this 
connection: 

“The results of this survey will soon be 
before you. Awaiting opportunity to join 
with you in the analysis of the conclusions 
reached in this study, I am at this time 
withholding comment in regard to some of 
the problems I know to exist. I am confi- 
dent the report will suggest many changes 
in organization. Before us, therefore, is 
the task of deciding how many of the rec- 
ommendations included in the report we can 
accept at this time. 

“In school matters, as in all other mat- 
ters, we must look ahead to the postwar 
period with recognition that our. State has 
both grown and changed and that further 
changes are in prospect. Few of us can 
visualize at the moment all of the changes 
which will be advisable in our school system 
when radio, talking-pictures and television 
are fully introduced into our 
program upon a postwar basis. 
know, however, as a certainty. 


education 
This we 
Education 
is the bulwark of our representative and 
constitutional government and it is our 
responsibility to see that it is permitted 
sound progress in every community in the 
State.” 

Following the Governor’s address, 
the regular order of business of the 
Assembly was begun. Committees 
were appointed in both houses. In the 
Assembly, three committees which 
have functioned during the past sev- 
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eral sessions and which have each 
dealt with educational problems, Were 
consolidated into a single Committee 
on Education. These former commit. 
tees were (1) Universities, 2) State 
Colleges, (3) Education. The Com, 
mittee on Education will this session 
consider all of the problems thy 
were formerly passed to the three 
committees: 


Speaker Charles W. Lyon selected 
the following members for the Asgem- 
bly Education Committee: 


Chairman: Gardiner Johnson, Berke’ey 
Vice Chairman: Lloyd W. Lowrey, Rumsey 
Julian Beck, San Fernando 

Elwyn S. Bennett, Los Angeles 
Bernard L. Brady, San Francisco 
Ralph M. Brown, Modesto 

Everett G. Burkhalter, North Hollywood 
Michael J. Burns, Eureka 

George D. Collins, San Francisco 

M. Phillip Davis, Bel Air 

Ernest E. Debs, Los Angeles 

Thomas J. Doyle, Los Angeles 
Francis Dunn, Jr., Oakland 

Edward M. Gaffney, San Francisco 
Ernest R. Geddes, Pomona 

Vernon Kilpatrick, Los Angeles 
Lester A. McMillan, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Kathryn T. Niehouse, San Diego 
R. Fred Price, Ontario ; 
Alfred W. Robertson, Santa Barbara 
John F. Thompson, San Jose 


In the Senate, Senator Seawell, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
announced that the Education Com 
mittee this year would also hear all 
matters which formerly had _ been 
heard by the Education Committee 
and the Committee on Universities 
and Colleges. The Senate Committee 
is made up of: 


Cha‘rman: Herbert W. Slater, Santa Rosa 
Vice Chairman: Byrl Sa’sman, Palo Alto 
Chris N. Jespersen, Atascadero 

Charles H. Deuel, Chico 

George M. Biggar, Covelo 

Clarence C. Ward, Santa Barbara 
Nelson S. Dilworth, Hemet 

Hugh P. Donnelly, Turlock 

Jack B. Tenney, Los Angeles 


While bills have been presented more 
slowly than usual to the two houses, quite 
a number of proposals concerning education 
have been presented. <A digest of education 
bills will appear in the Sierra Educational 
News. 


Teachers Minimum Salary 


One of the important proposals 
which CTA has before the Legislature 
this year is a salary bill which would 
increase the minimum salary which 
can be paid to any full-time teacher 0 
$1800 per year. The minimum salary 
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after July 1, 1945, will be $1320 unless 
de abovementioned bill is enacted. 
According to a report from the Research 
Department of National Education Associa- 
tion, the record for teacher-turnover is 


tartling. NEA reports that 
"a, One teacher in 7 throughout the nation 
was new to his position in the school year 


1944-45. 
b. One in 10 held an emergency cer- 


tificate. 


c. In California the turnover in the 


public schools during 1943-44 was 7,800 
teachers, or 18.4% of the entire teaching 
personnel. In 1944-45 the turn-over was 
6.900 teachers, or 16%. The number of 
emergency credentials issued during Sep- 
tember 1943 was 1,000. The number of 
emergency credentials issued for the school 
year 1944-45 up to October was 4,800. 

4. The Research Department of NEA 
also reports that notwithstanding largely- 
increased population in California, there 
was a loss of 3,590 teachers in the teaching 
personnel of the State. 

The State colleges and _ teacher- 
training institutions of California now 
have approximately only 1/, as many 
students enrolled for teacher-training 
as compared to the enrollment of 
1940-41. Unless salaries in Califorriia 
are sharply increased, the enrollment 
in these institutions in all probability 
will decrease still further and it will 
be necessary to issue many more 
emergency credentials. 


* * * 


Visual and Auditory Discrimination, a 
useful paper of 12 pages, reprinted from 
Optometric Weekly, is by Dr. Emmett A. 
Betts, State College, Pennsylvania, and may 
be obtained by addressing him; price 60c. 
The Reading Clinic there, of which he’ is 
director, issues many important bulletins in 
this field; price list on application. 


* * * 


Much In Little 


Ris Lee Adams, 219 Ninth 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee, 
is author of a timely and attractive 
book, Much In Little, on the United 
States Army; price $1. Her book is 
in the selected list of recommended 
books for Army Libraries in the Ninth 
Service Command, as well as on other 


lists issued by the Service Commands. 
Her next book, in similar style and 
format, “Much In Little on the U. S. Navy, 
will be published soon. For copies of these 
volumes, address the author as above. 





DRASTIC PAPER SHORTAGE 


Roy W. Cloud 


T 


HE agent from whom we buy the paper for Sierra 


Educational News notifies us that our paper allotment has 


been drastically curtailed. 


To meet this reduced allotment, we must print fewer 
copies of each issue. We are obliged, therefore, to begin 
sending the magazine, in each instance, with the month in 
which the membership or subscription is received, and 
without back copies. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


A 22-PAGE bulletin, Dumbarton 
Oaks Documents on _ International 
Organization, together with chart and 
questions and answers, is Department 
of State Publication 2223, Conference 
Series 60. 


California school-people desiring copies 
of the bulletin should write at once to Di 
vision of Public Liaison, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * 


Central Coast Seetion 


Classroom Teachers Department 
CTA Central Coast Section 


To The Teachers in the Classrooms: 


I haven’t had the opportunity of meeting 
with the Classroom Teachers of the Central 
Coast Section as a group, during my term 
of office, due to the fact that we have not 
held our usual joint institute. 


I have been able to meet only a few of 
you personally, because of the gasoline situ- 
ation and war problems. I want to express 
in print, my appreciation to those of you 
who so graciously assisted. I’m sure Mrs. 
Ann Uzzell of Carmel, who has been our 
very capable secretary-treasurer, would want 
me to say “thanks” for her, too. 


For those of you who are new in the 
California teaching ranks, may I say that 
you automatically become a member of the 
classroom teachers group of -your Section 
when you join the California Teachers 
Association, as it is a department of that 
organization. 


Your Classroom Teacher President has 
important contacts and the privilege of 
being in on the “know,” by serving you, 
and acting for you on the following 
councils: 





1. CTA State Council, which meets in 
the spring in San Francisco and in the fall 
in Los Angeles. 


2. Section Council, which in our Section, 
meets in Salinas, whén called. 


3. Dr. Dexter’s Advisory Council, which 
meets once in the spring and once in the 
fall, in Sacramento. 


The Superintendents Association of Cen- 
tral Coast Section, also invite her to sit in 
on their meetings in Salinas. 


Miss Oleta Brewington of Hollister, who 
is your new President, would welcome, I 
know, any questions or suggestions you may 
have for her, so that she may better repre- 
sent you. 


If we, the teachers in the classrooms of 
America, are to have a say in the type of 
education in our own schools and in the 
re-education of the world for a lasting 
peace, we, ourselves, must know what is 
going on, take an active part in it, and 
above all — stand together! 


Most sincerely, 


Marcia Frisbee De Voe 





Change of Address 


I. your name and address, as 
printed on the wrapper of your 
copy of Sierra Educational News, 
is not correct, notify at once 
California Teachers Association, 
660 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4. 

When you change your address, 


please let us know, stating your old 
address as well as your new one. 

Your prompt cooperation will save 
extra postage, paper and metals. This 
is an urgent patriotic appeal. 




























































SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


BLUEPRINTS FOR INCREASING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Holger W. Andersen, Ph.D., Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 


Riicnsstnsany attendance laws 
and truant officers were itaportant 
instruments in a recent period in 
public education in the United States. 
The trend now is away from compul: 
sion and force. Schools today are 
encouraging regular attendance less by 
law enforcement and more by improv- 
ing school-community relationships 
and by making the schools attractive 
to school children. Of the many 
patterns which are known to improve 
school attendance, a few are illustrated 
here. 


Miss Windell is the new teacher in 
one of the two elementary schools in 
the village of Citrus Point. Many of 
her pupils are over-age. Many are of 
Spanish-culture parentage. Numerous 
families are transients, and many chil- 
dren work in the fields to gather the 
winter vegetable crops. School attend: 
ance is notoriously irregular, and dis- 
cipline is difficult to maintain. Miss 
Windell has been told that these 
conditions exist and that nothing can 
be done about the situation. Despite 
the discouraging attitude expressed by 
some of the teachers, she surveyed 
the conditions, then set to work to 
improve them. 


Hand-Crafts Help School Attendance 


I visited Miss Windell’s classroom a 
few months later. Her room had the 
orderly appearance of a well-directed 
factory. It was apparent she had made 
good use of her training in arts and 
crafts. Many of the bulletin-board 
_ displays were the usual exhibits of 
classroom work, but over the black- 
board were several grotesque faces. 
The children had made these masks 
from used-paper pulp, then had 
shaped and painted them to exceed 
the weirdest requirements of Hal- 
lowe’en. 


The storage case in a corner of the 
room had been made by the pupils so 
they would have a place to put their 


things which could not be conven- 
iently kept in their desks. Even the 
mockingbird which was singing in the 
little tree outside the window “be- 
longed” to the children. Miss Windell 
related how the bird had wandered 
into the classroom one day and how 
the children had caught him to give 
him his freedom. Since that day they 
fed him regularly on the window sill 
and considered him, singing in the 
little tree, as their 
classroom. 


belonging to 


Would I like to see the pupils’ 
workshop? Miss Windell took me to 
a vacant classroom. She described 
how she had found two small rooms 
in the building used for storage of 
broken desks, other broken furniture, 
and old magazines. She told how the 
pupils had responded with enthusiasm 
to the suggestion that a workroom 
could be theirs if they would apply a 
little effort in their spare time. She 
described how, without outlay of 
money, the children had set to work. 


Simple tools were borrowed from 
homes. Broken desk-parts and other 
useless items were discarded. Usable 
parts were compactly stored in one of 
the vacant rooms, and the other room 
was transformed into a workshop. 
Usable materials from old cabinets, 
broken sand-tables, and other dis- 
carded furniture were reassembled 
into needed equipment for the work- 
shop and for the classroom. 


I soon learned that the effect on 
the children had been as revolution- 
ary as the effect on rooms and broken 
furniture. Children who had been 
sullen and disinterested had found a 
challenge in school. Some of the 
children who had been the poorest in 
school work had seemed to take most 
interest in shop activities. Miss Win- 
dell hopefully planned for the time 


when she could add a sewing machine 
and some book-binding materials t 
the meager equipment. 


She said she also wanted to adq 
some soap-carving projects, some clay 
modeling, some basket-weaving, and 
perhaps rug-weaving. Hand activities, 
she observed, were giving the children 
a feeling of belonging, and were cays. 
ing them to attend school with gy. 
prising regularity. The chief prob. 
lem now, she said, was to get the 
pupils to go home after school. Some, 
she added, would stay until dark jf 
she did not lock the _ schoolhouse 
doors. 


Miss Windell has shown that school 
attendance can be improved by add- 
ing some hand crafts to the school 
program. 


Home Visitation Gets Children to 
School 


Midland is a very small village, but 
is the site of a consolidated elemen: 
tary school. Buses bring the children 
to the Midland School, but until 4 
years ago, attendance was poor anda 
very small per cent of the children 
who completed the elementary grades 
at Midland continued into their high 
school at Crosspoints. 


Then Midland got a new principal 
— Miss Gregory —and from her, a 
home visitation program. Some of the 
teachers at Midland had agreed with 
Miss Gregory that home visitation is 
a necessary part of the school pro 
gram. A few of them had already 
been doing some visiting in a hap 
hazard way. Other teeachers were 
equally sure home visitation was a 
practice better suited to city school 
systems than to a rural community. 


Some suggested that in this particu 
lar school district where there were 
many parents unfamiliar with. the 
English language, home visitation 
would prove an embarrassment, an 
intrusion, and a device which would 
augment the misunderstanding and 
tensions already present. But when 
the matter had been considered and 
various viewpoints had been ex 
pressed, Miss Gregory won a conces 
sion: an attempt would be made to 
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yjsit each home at least once each 


year. 

Four years later Miss Gregory 
described to me the gratifying out- 
come of that experiment. In this 
rurat district where matriculation of 
youngsters of school age had seldom 
reached 70%, the entire pupil popu- 
lation except some who had been lost 
from the school before the systematic 
visitation was begun were now in 
school. A definite increase was also 
noted in the number of children who 
continued into high school. 


Miss Gregory described the way 
the attitudes toward home visitation 
had undergone a metamorphosis. First, 
many parents had looked askance at 
teachers who came to visit, and had 
exhibited a ‘“What’s‘Wrong-Now?” 
countenance. Gradually, the practice 
had become accepted in the com- 
munity. Now, there is open anxiety 
evident in parents that they may be 
overlooked in the home-visitation 
program. In the families where the 
parents are unable to speak English, 
a new bridge of friendship and under’ 
standing has been found in the use of 
children as interpreters. 

Miss Gregory has shown that sys- 
tematic home visitation can increase 
school attendance. 


Flexible Grouping Increases 
Attendance 


Linden School is a consolidated ele- 
mentary school located near a defense 
center. Formerly the community was 
stable, but now it is “all mixed up.” 
Along with the families who have 
lived in the community for a long 
time, there is now a constant in-flow 
and out-go of families engaged in war 
industries. Many of the children who 
come by transfer to a certain grade- 
level are found to be either far below 
or far above the standards of the 
Linden School. Grade-placement had 
therefore become a common source of 
disagreement and dissension. . The re- 
sulting discouragement had caused an 
undue amount of truancy and irregu- 
larity in attendance. 


Then, without setting up compli- 


‘cated guidance machinery, Superin- 


tendent Winston succeeded in getting 
his school adjusted to fit all the 
children who enter. In my visit with 
him, he outlined some of the methods 
he employs. 


Child Growth 


In the first place, Mr. Winston and 
his teachers have almost eliminated 
grade-placement, and promotion has 
been made almost as gradual a process 
as child growth. The Linden School 
now has divisions instead of grades. 
The Primary Division corresponds to 
the first 3 grades of a traditional 
school. The Intermediate Division 
corresponds to the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades. The Upper Division corre- 
sponds to the 7th and 8th grades. 


Within each division there are as 
many groups as there are teachers. 
Transfers within divisions from one 
group to another are made whenever 
it seems advisable. Since there are 
only three divisions, there are also 
only 3 points of promotion, and these 
promotions are made whenever it 
seems best for the child, instead of by 
the calendar. In each of the first two 
divisions a pupil usually spends 3 
years, but may spend, 2, or 4, or any 
length of time that meets his needs 
best. 


In the Upper Division a_ pupil 
usually spends two years before he 
transfers to high school at Crosspoints, 
but in this division, too, promotion is 
flexible. At all levels, some children 
move along faster or slower than 
others, but there are no failures and 
no occasions for repeating grades. 
Children are always moving ahead, 
never back. 


Mr. Winston has also overcome a 
common complaint of teachers — “We 
don’t get to know our pupils.” His 
teachers are “promoted” with the 
pupils within the 3-level divisions. 
Thus a teacher often has the majority 
of her pupils over a period of 3 years 
before she starts with another group 
within the same division. Teachers 
find they get to understand both home 
and school background of children 
better now, and school adjustments 
are made with less guessing and fewer 
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errors than formerly. When a child 
enters a new division or transfers to 
another school, his abilities are de- 
scribed by a composite teacher esti- 
mate and by standardized test results. 


Teachers like the plan of having 
groups within groups, and they also 
like what they call the “Continuing 
Teacher Plan.” Mr. Winston cautions 
us not to forget the “Continuing 
Pupil” aspect of the plan, which 
enables a child to move along at his 
normal capacity without being emo- 
tionally upset with annuai promotion 
or failure, and by having to adjust 
periodically to new teacher demands 
and teacher personality. Children are 
happy in the Linden School, and 
attend with enthusiasm and regularity. 

Mr. Winston has shown that when 
a school adjusts to fit the individual 
Capacities and needs of children, 
school attendance improves. 


) was improved in 
one community by adding hand-crafts 
to the curriculum; in another, by 
visiting the homes; and in a third, by 
adjusting the difficulty of the school 
program to the needs of the individual 
pupil. Is your school overlooking any 
of these possibilities in its blueprints 
for increasing school attendance? 


* * # 


Progressive Theory? 
Good-by! 


Elizabeth Raven, Roosevelt Elementary 
School, Stockton 


[—O_— children and 36 
desks — 
, One cup of paste to a room — 
Borrow some primers from Miss Ben- 
net’s class; 
Be sure to return them by noon. 


With never a “Shall we?” and seldom 
a “Let's!” 
Just “Hush now, and study that 
lesson.” 


“Grandmother, what did you do in 
the war?” 


“Commanded a half-day session!” 











AIR - AGE 


READING 


Henrietta Holland, San Bernardino Senior High School 


W. are living in an Air Age. 


Aviation literature is a vital part of 
that life. In the words of J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 

“Education must be air-conditioned in 
order that youth may be pre-conditioned 
for life in the kind of world in which they 
will live—a world in which the age-old 
dream of mankind ‘for the wings of a dove’ 
has become a reality in the security of the 
peace to follow democracy’s victory — every- 
where in the world.” 

In air-conditioning education and 
pre-conditioning youth for life, we 
cannot afford to ignore aviation litera- 
ture—as we have too long done 
already. If properly used, aviation 
literature can make a valuable contri- 
bution to “air age education.” 


In the first place, it is about a 
subject in which children are vitally 
interested. If we capitalize upon this 
interest of pupils in aviation, we have 
an ideal situation for the teaching of 
literature. The subject is already mo- 
titvated for us — which is not always 
true of some of the material we try 
to teach in literature. 


There are two types of aviation 
literature which are worthy of study 
in junior and senior high school. One, 
which we might call documentary or 
historical, gives a chronological his- 
tory of the development of aviation — 
of man’s dreams, experiments, and 
successes in flight. 

While much of this writing is not 
great in the “literary” sense, it does 
include some famous myths and leg- 
ends and some powerful writing. 
Viewed from the “Air Age,” the 
stories of Daedalus and Icarus, Phae- 
thon, Belleraphon and Pegasus, and 
many others not only are interesting 
but are also valuable as background 
material for air age living. 


Far greater in volume and perhaps 
also in importance, is the second type 
of aviation literature, which we might 
call contemporary — the literature 
which expresses man’s freedom, his 
elation, his new experiences which 


the perfection of his dream of flying 
has brought him. 

The question of how much of this 
literature is transitory and how much 
of it will live must await the judy- 
ment of time; how much of it will be 
considered “great” a generation from 
now we cannot tell. We are too close 
to it to know. 

The significant fact for us is that 
boys and girls are interested in it and 
are reading it. We as teachers should 
use it to make our English curriculum 
living and functional. 

We do not need to use it to the 
exclusion of other literature in our 
English study, but on the other hand, 
we must not exclude it for the safety 
of the “classics.” It should assume 
its rightful place in the English pro- 
gram as an expression of the world in 
which we live and as a center of 
interest for the English curriculum. 


Teaching Materials 


Modern aviation literature presents 
us with a mass of very valuable 
teaching material. It offers thrilling 
informational and factual reading 
which can provide vicarious experi- 
ences for children and help them 
understand the age in which they live. 
It can bring to them pleasure and 
adventure which can help to relieve 
the stress of growing up in war time. 
There is probably no literature which 
can better provide release for pupils 
today than the stories of aviation. 

Aviation literature can contribute, 
too, to an appreciation of language 
and to the development of vivid and 
powerful expression. 

The contribution which aviation 
literature can make to the English 
program is well expressed by Rose 
Cohen, teacher of English in New 
York City high schools and member 
of the Aviation Education Research 
Group who in 1942 developed the 
Air-Age Education Series. She says: 

“Among the new materials which must be 
added to the English curriculum, none are 
more significant than the materials of avia- 
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tion. The literature of the air Age provides 
a new center of interest and a new are, of 
living around which to shape the English 
curriculum. It serves to give a new reality 
to the language and literature experience, 
of boys and girls in the English classroom 
... Through the medium of aviation liters 
ture, the study of English can thus be made 
a pathway to the fullest exploration of 
language and life. This is the’ promise of 
the literature of the air age.” 


The following compilation of aviation 
literature is an attempt to assemble a list 
of reading materials from which selections 
may be made for use in teaching English tp 
junior and senior high school pupils of the 
Air-Age so that they may have “richer 
intellectual and language activities in the 
classroom.” 


Bibliography of Reading Materials 
on the History of Flight 


Allen, C. B., and Lyman, Loren D. — Wonder 
Book of the Air, Winston, 1936. 

Arnold. H. H.— Airmen and Aircraft, Ron. 
ald Press, 1926. 

Arnold, H. H., and Eaker, Ira — This Flying 
Game, Funk and Wagnaills, 1936. 


Bailey, Carolyn S.—From~ Moccasins to 
Wings, Milton Bradley, 1938. 
Bartlett, Hall— Social Studies -for the Ai 


Age, Macmillan, 1942. 

Barry, Mary Elizabeth, and Hanna, Paul R 
— Wonder Flights of Long Ago, Appleton. 
Century, 1930. 

Black, Archibald—— The Story of Flying, Mc 
Graw-Hill, 1940. 

Chapin, M. K.— Why Men Can Fly, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1943. 

Cohen, Rose N.— Flying High, Macmillan 
1942, 

Collins, Archie F.— Aviation and All About 
It, Appleton, 1929. 


Collins, Archie F.—Boys Airplane Book 
Stokes, 1919. 

Cross, E. A.— Wings For You, Macmillan 
1942. 

Fraser, Chelsea C.— The Story of Aircraft 


Crowell, 1933. 

Goldstrorg, John—A Narrative of Aviation 
Maemillan, 1930. 

Gravatt, Lila— Pioneers of the Air, Mentze 
Bush, 1928. 

Hall, Charles Gilbert — Skyways, 
1938. 


Humphreys, Pauline A., and Hosey, Gertrude 
— Romance of the Airman, Ginn, 1931. 

Magoun, ,F. A., and Hodgins, E.— A History 
of Aircraft, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 

Maizlish, I. Leon — Wonderful Wings, Row 
Peterson, 1941. 

Mooney, James Elliott — Wings Away, Nelson 
and Sons, 1940. 

Petersham, Maude and Miska — The Story 4 
Aircraft, Winston, 1935. 

Webster, Hanson Hart — Travel by Air, Land 
and Sea, Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 


Macmillan, 


Bibliography of Modern Aviation Literatute 


Adams, Jean — Heroines of the Sky, Double 
day Doran, 1942. 

Anderson, Lonze— Bag of Smoke, 
1942, 

Baughman, Harold E. — Baughman’s Aviation 
Dictionary and Reference Guide, Aero Pub 
Glendale, 1940. 


Viking, 
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Benet, Wi.liam Rose — With Wings as Eagles, 
Dodd Mead, 1940. 

Benet, Rosemary and Stephen— Book ol 
Americans, Farrar and Rinehart, 1933. 

Brewton, J. E.— Under the Tent of the Sky, 
Macmillan, 1937. 
H. M.— Sky Cruisers, Random House, 


Brier, 

1942. 

Brier, H. M.— Sky Freighters, Random 
House, 1942. 

Crump, Irving, and Maul, Norman— Ow 


Airliners, Dodd Mead, 1940. 
Crump, Irving, and Newton, 
Airmen, Dodd Mead, 1936. 
Donahue, Arthur G.—Tally-Ho! Yankee in 
a Spitfire, Macmillan, 1941. 
Floherty, John J.— Aviation From Shop to 
Sky, Lippincott, 1941. 


John — Our 


Graf, Nelly — Air Stewardess, Gramercy, n.d 
Graham, F. P., and Cleveland, Reginald — 
Young America’s Aviation Annual, McBride, 


1940. 
Guyton, Boone T.— Air Base, McGraw-Hill, 


hin Hermann — Sunward I’ve Climbed, 
Macmillan, 1942. 

Hager, Alice R.— Wings to Wear, Macmil- 
jan, 1938. 

Hefflin, Alma — Adventure Was the Compass, 
Little Brown, 1942. 

Hillary, Richard— Falling Through Space, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. 

Innes, Hammond — Attack Alarm, Macmillan, 
1942, 

Johnston, S. Paul — Horizons 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1941. 
Johnston, S. Paul — Flying Squadrons, Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1942. 

Johnston, S. Paui—Flying Fleets, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1941. 

Langweische, Wolfgang —I’ll Take the High 
Road, Harcourt Brace, 1939. 
Lansing, Elizabeth — Nancy 
Pilot, Crowell, 1941. 


Unlimited, 


Duell, 


Naylor: Air 


Lent, Henry B.— Aviation Cadet, Macmillan, 
1940. 

Leyson, Capt. Burr W.— ‘American Wings, 
Dutton, n.d. 

Mi.ler, Biaine and Dupont — Bob Wakefield 
Naval Aviator, Dodd Mead, 1936. 

Miller, Blaine and Dupont — Bob Wakefield’s 
Flight Log, Dodd Mead, 1936. 
Munday, Captain Albert H.— Captains of the 
Sky, Row, Peterson, 1942. 

O’Malley, Patricia — Wider Wings, Greystone 
Press, 1940. 

O’Malley, Patricia — Wings for Carol, Grey- 
stone Press, 1941. 

Planck, Charles E.— Women With Wings, 
Harper & Bros., 1941. 

Purcell, John — Flights of Glory, Vanguard, 
1943. : 

Saint-Exupery, Antoine de-—- Flight to Arras, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. 

Saint-Exupery, Antoine de — Wind, Sand, and 
Stars, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939. 

Schute-Nevil — Landfall, Morrow, 1940. 

de Seversky, Alexander P. — Victory Through 
Air Power, Simon & Schuster, 1942. 

Tunis, John R.— Million-Miler, Julian Mess- 
ner, 1942, 

Wood, Esther — Silver Widgeon, 
Green, 1942. 


Whitfield, Raoul — Si.ver Wings, Knopf, 1927. 


Longman’s 


Bibliography of Aviation Magazines 


Aero Digest Flying Aces 


Air Facts Flying Cadet 
Air Tech Model Airplane News 
Air News National Aeronautics 
Air Progress New Horizons 
Air Trails Model Aircraft 
American Aviation Magazine 
Aviation Popular Aviation 
Civil Aeronautics Skyways 

Journal Soaring 
Current Aviation U. S. Air Service 
Flying Western Flying 





POP RINGS 


THE BELL 


PROGRESS ACCORDING TO PLANS 


Otis A. Crosby, President, School Public Relations Association* 


Te eccssines is an art anda science 
such as demands a degree of tolerance 
and tact attainable only in few people. 

The teacher’s ability to win friends 
is commensurate with her ability to 
impart knowledge to the youth in 
America’s classrooms. 

To the weary mother of a lively, 
questioning child appreciation for the 
daily contribution of the nation’s 
school-people comes readily and grate- 
fully, but to the head of the house 
schools must show a return for dollars 


_ 


*This release made possible through the 
cooperation of National Association of State 
Teacher Association Secretaries and National 
School Service Institute. 


invested —a personal return to tax- 
payers as well as educational growth 


in the child. 


One year ago National School Serv- 
ice Institute, cooperating with State 
teacher associations, announced the 
premier of its sound moving-picture 
designed to do just this sort of thing 
— show a personal return for the 
expenditure of the school-tax dollar. 
“Pop Rings the Bell” was presented 
as a professionally-produced dramati- 
zation of the part good schools play 
in the welfare of every individual in a 
community. 


Educators took a critical look at the 
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picture and generally hastened back 
to the thing that had separated them 
from the public’s full understanding 
of their efforts these many years. 
True, teachers weren't appreciated and 
money wasn't flowing freely into the 
school treasury to finance even the 
meager needs of the schools. But 
“None of this Pop stuff for me,” said 
many of these old-time school heads. 

The State teacher associations, in 
cooperation with many farsighted, 
professional and business people 
throughout the nation, took a saner, 
more businesslike view of this busi- 
ness venture. In the months that 
followed, the picture was shown by 
State education associations and by 
National School Service Institute to 
business leaders and the general pub- 
lic everywhere. 


The citizenry liked the story of “Pop.” 
They got a new vision of the role of good 
schools in American life. Many saw for 
the first time the unique and universally 
important niche of the classroom teacher in 
the progress of this nation, and in securing 
the peace of another generation. 


Word of the picture grew. Almost every 
State association bought one or more copies. 
The National School Service Institute very 
generously loaned many copies. The story 
of good schools and their work in a com- 
munity was thus visually dramatized to 
thousands. 


Before 12 months had passed,. several 
million people throughout the nation had 
seen and applauded this dramatic story of 
a free America. School elections and par- 
ticularly those planned for raising money 
to better finance the schools were won time 
and again with the generous aid of “Pop.” 


To date more than 300 copies of the 
16-mm, motion-picture have been 
sold. No other movie designed to promote 
a full understanding of the contribution of 
good schools, adequately staffed and 
equipped, has ever approached this record. 


sound, 


National Education Association purchased 
10 copies of this picture and placed them 
in a pool for showing throughout the nation 
in places where they can do the most good 
This public relations vehicle stands as a 
tribute to the vision of the State education 


and National School 


associations Service 


Institute. 


For those school people who have not 


been privileged to view this picture it 
remains as a “must” on the early list of 
“do's” for 1945. Truly, Pop Rings the 
Bell in places and ways where schoolmen 


have feared to tread. 














































































EQUALIZING 


STATE AID 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR EQUALIZING STATE AID* 


Hubert C. Armstrong, Oakland 





Tix educational program provided 
for children in California varies 
greatly among the several school dis- 
tricts of the State. In some districts 
teachers are well paid, and supple- 
mentary services, such as health serv- 
ice, guidance service, visual aids, and 
the like, are available. In other districts 
less able teachers are employed, and 
supplementary services are almost 
entirely lacking. This situation is 
found because of the differences in 
the distribution of wealth, not only 
within counties, but among the 58 
counties. Great resources are available 
to some, and very small resources to 
others. 


In the year 1942-43 one school 
district had but $110 worth of prop- 
erty (assessed valuation) per child 
(average daily attendance) in the 
elementary schools. Within 20 miles 
another district had $117,000 per 
child. The maximum tax rate (80 
cents) for the poor district would 
raise 88 cents per child. The maxi- 
mum tax rate for the wealthy district 
would raise $936 per child. One 
district in the State which is nearly 
10 times wealthier than the wealthy 
district mentioned above, could raise 
$8,490.32 per child (average daily 
attendance) in grades 1 to 8. 


The time was when each parent was solely 
responsible for educating his own child. As 
education became an institution for groups 
of children, it became necessary for parents 
to share in the support of schools; hence 
the community or school district came to 
exist. Within the district the contribution 





* Under the current study being made by 
Governor Warren’s State Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission, a study of State 
education is being made. There are several 
fields of study. One is the financing of elemen- 
tary schools and the requirements for the estab- 
lishing of a State-wide equalization program. 
This Commission study is being directed by Dr. 
George D. Strayer, and the State Aid study is 
being directed by Dr. Alfred D. Simpson of 
Harvard University and a committee. Under 
their direction a large amount of data have 
been collected for every school district in the 
State. These data provide the -basis for pro- 
posals which have a foundation in fact. 





of parents was generally according to their 
ability to pay, for the equal tax rate, based 
upon assessed valuation of real property, 
raised more money from the wealthy than 
from the poor. As education became organ- 
ized on a larger basis, the support of schools 
became in part a county responsibility. 

But counties are very unequal in wealth. 
In California there are 5 counties whose 
assessed valuation is over $20,000 per child. 
There are 7 counties whose assessed valua- 
tion is less than $7,500 per child. The 
poorest county has but one-tenth of “the 
wealth per school child that the wealthiest 
county has. 

Some of this difference is due to the 
sparsity of population, but the most popu- 
lous county, Los Angeles, has only about 
one-half the wealth per ada ($10,790) that 
the second largest county, San Francisco, 
has per elementary child ($22,230). 


For the State as a whole about $11,133 
worth of property (assessed valuation) in 
operating districts exists for each child in 
grades 1 to 8. It is obvious that the 
resources of the State are the only source of 
support if effort and opportunity are to be 
made equal from county to county and from 
district to district. 


Because of the financial limitations and 
also because of differences in educational 
standards of communities, some school dis- 
tricts have a much more adequately devel- 
oped program than others. While the cost 
per pupil does not entirely reflect the excel- 
lence of the educational program, especially 
when in small districts, the small number of 
pupils increases the cost per pupil; yet the 
educational standards are reflected to a high 
degree by the expenditures per pupil. 


Wide Variations 


In 1942-43 the average expenditure in 
California per elementary school pupil was 
$110, but in one county the average expend- 
iture was only $78 and in eleven counties 
the average expenditure was $90 or less. 


On the other hand San Francisco spent 
$143 and Los Angeles and Alameda 
Counties spent $123 and $112 respectively. 


The very small counties costs per pupil 
were in many cases above $140, but these 
excessive costs are due in part to very small 
rural enrollments. 

These differences in educational standards 
are partly due to the willingness of people 
to provide a good educational program. A 
measure of this is indicated by the tax-rate 
in relation to wealth. The average State- 
wide elementary district tax-rate is about 
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56 cents, but the average tax-rate yo. 
from 14 cents in one county to 70 cents in 
another county and in districts jt Vaties 
from no tax at all to over $1.50. 


Because of the fact that the distribution 
of wealth and the distribution of the school 
population do not correspond, it has become 
clear that the adequate education of children 
can be secured only through the State-wide 
support of an adequate educational program 


As the financing of education in Califor. 
nia is now established under present law, 
small counties and for the most part small 
districts, get more per child than the large 
districts. This might at first appear tp 
equalize the financial burden; but it does 
not because many of the small counties ang 
districts are very wealthy, and some of the 
larger counties (Imperial county is the 
poorest) and districts are relatively low in 
valuation. Equalization requires that the 
rich and poor share alike according to their 
wealth, rather than receiving equal amounts 
of State funds. 


T HE present method of support of appor 
tioning funds irrespective of wealth must do 
one of two things: (1) deny to some chil 
dren adequate education or, (2) be waste 
ful of public funds in that it pays money 
to districts which do not need it. Neither 
of these consequences need occur, for one 
is a handicap on the children, and the other 
is a handicap on citizens who pay the 
support of education. The money of the 
State can be so distributed as to provide 
adequate support for education everywhere 
without spending money on districts that do 
not need such support to maintain a founds 
tion school program. 


The Basic Principle 


This is called the principle of equalization. 
Broadly stated, it means: 


1. A foundation program or standard of 
education guaranteed to all children, which 
is supported by a combination of State and 
local funds; 


2. A uniform local district tax-rate 
required of all as a contribution towards 
the support of the foundation program; and 


3. The distribution of State funds i 
such a manner so that the difference be 
tween what the local district contributes and 
what is needed for a foundation program 
is apportioned from State funds. It means 
that each child has an equal opportunity in 
the State-wide foundation program of edv 
cation and that each citizen contributes 
equally according to his wealth in the sup 
port of education and that the State pro 
vides equally well for all children. It 
assumes also that beyond the foundation 
program any school district is free to sup 
port a higher level than the foundation 
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program on its own resources and within 
the local taxes available. 

In application equalization means: . 

1, Apportioning State funds to districts 
and counties at the approximately flat rate 
per ada and per teacher at which they now 
receive State funds (In practice it is not 
possible to initiate an equalization program 
except as “new” or additional money is 
available, for once districts are habituated 
to certain amounts of aid, it is politically 
difficult if not impossible to take any of it 
away. It is for this reason that all districts 
will receive at least what they now get per 
unit of ada and per teacher); 

2. The establishing of the level in dollars 
per child or per teacher of the foundation 
program (This is done by finding the ap- 
proximate amount of money per child that 
is available for both State funds and from 
a uniform local tax-rate contribution which 
is low enough to permit the larger, wealthier 
districts to conduct a foundation program 
without receiving additional financial aid 
from the State); 

3, The establishing of a local fair-share 
taxrate which is required of all districts 
before they may receive additional money; 

4, The apportionment of State funds so 
that what districts now receive, plus an 
amount collected from a uniform tax rate, 
plus additional equalization funds will per- 
mit every district in the State to maintain 
at least a foundation program of education 
in their elementary schools. 


There are few occasions in the 
history of a State when sufficient 
amounts of new money are available 
to establish a satisfactory equaliza- 
tion program. Now is one of those 
times. 


There is widespread acknowledg- 
ment of the need for an equalization 
program and already not only the 
Legislature and professional school- 
people, but citizens interested in public 
welfare, are actively engaged in fur- 
thering the realization of a State-wide 
plan of equalized school support. 


Tix study under the direction of Dr. 
Strayer and Dr. Simpson is for practical 
purposes being sub-divided into two phases. 
In Phase One problems of an immediate 
nature are being considered, including pro- 
posed legislation for the ensuing session of 
the Legislature. It is important that in 
this phase of the study, the principle of 
equalization be established in law. The real 
opportunity for this lies in the adoption of 
an equalized plan for distributing elemen- 
tary aid by the 1945 session of the Legisla- 
ture. This may be done even though it is 
not at this time possible to put into effect a 
Perfect plan. It is equally important that 





nothing be done now that will interfere with 
further revisions or adaptations of the sys- 
tem of State finance so that such later 
modifications as seem to be indicated by 
facts and conditions may be made. 


In Phase Two of the study a continuance 
of the present investigation is desirable. 
There has not been sufficient time to com- 
plete all aspects of the problems considered. 
It is highly desirable that a study of the 
problems, which will be mentioned below, 
be continued until some satisfactory solu- 
tion is reached and these are made effective 
by legal enactment. 


Transportation of Pupils 


The problem of providing equalization 
among school districts cannot be solved 
merely by the payment of State funds for 
regular instructional costs. In rural areas 
the cost of transportation is an additional 
drain upon the local district. It is for this 
reason that broader district organization and 
State aid for transportation should be pro- 
vided. ‘Superintendent Paul Bryan of Al- 
bany and a committee have been making a 
study of the problem of transportation to 
secure data that will indicate the extent of 
the sroblem and will aid in working out 
ways in which the State may either bear or 
share in the expense of transporting pupils. 


Another phase of the finaneial problem 
has to do with junior college financing 
Drummond J. McCunn*, assistant superin’ 
tendent of Pasadena schools, and a commit- 
tee have been studying the financing of 
junior colleges— those operated both by 
high school districts and by separate junior 
college districts. 


The financing of adult education has been 
under study by Dr. Ray Holbrook, Business 
Manager of the Palo Alto Schools, and a 
committee. 


O.: of the essentials of a good 
educational program is the securing of 
an adequate teaching personnel. This 
cannot be done unless salaries are paid 
which attract the quality of teachers 
desired. A minimum salary level high 
enough to do this requires enough 
State aid so that this together with 
local funds makes this possible. There- 
fore, one of the aims of this study has 


* Dr. Sexson and Mr. McCunn of the Pasadena 
schools have cooperated most generously in 
supplying ngt only their International Business 
Machines equipment and tabulating data, but 
also their office ‘staff for a period of two 
weeks. Through their efforts a 500-page tabu- 
lation of financial data was made possible that 
could not otherwise have been done. 
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been to make possible a satisfactory 
minimum salary. This can be done by 
setting a standard foundation program 
at approximately $95 per ada for 
schools of 95 ada and over and a 
foundation program of $2250 per 
teacher, assigning one teacher to each 
26 pupils or any fraction for schools 
of lower than 95 ada. 


In summary, it may be said that 
now is the most propitious time for 
guaranteeing to children and teachers 
and citizens an equitable financing of 
public education. If it is not done 
now, it may not be possible for years 
to come. The problem is not simple, 
but it seems to be entirely within the 
realm of possibility to achieve. 


Horizons of Tomorrow is the title of 13th 
Annual Stanford Conference to be held 
February 17 at Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco; general assembly is at 10:30 a.m.; 
section meetings at 11:30; luncheon and 
entertainment at 12:30; second meeting of 
sections at 2:30; dinner at 6:30, with key- 
note speakers. For details address Stanford 
Alumni Association, Stanford University. 


Radio and Education is an excellent 9- 
page mimeographed brochure issued by Blue 
Network Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City 20. Requests should be sent 
tu the Public Service Division of Blue Net- 
work; H. B. Summers is manager. 


A book full of information and references 
about the notable people and events con- 
nected with every day of the year has been 
published by American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
under the title Anniversaries and Holidays, 
compiled over a period of several years by 
Mary E. Hazeltine, formerly principal of 
the Library School and associate professor 


of bibliography of University of Wisconsin. 

The book represents a complete revision of 
Miss Hazeltine’s well-known work first issued 
in 1928. Its more than 300 pages yield much 
new material not found in the old edition. 
There is more information on the major holi- 
days. There are many more names of crafts- 
men, engineers, inventors, civic and religious 
leaders, scientists, aviators, etc., with fullez 
identification of each person. 

The book is for the use of all who are inter- 
ested in gathering information on and in plan- 
ning programs, celebrations, and entertainments 
around notable and historic people, events, cus- 
toms, or special days. Price $6. 
































































SCHOOL 


SUPERVISORS 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION AT WORK 


Corinne A. Seeds, President; Principal of University Elementary School, University 
of California, Los Angeles 





Dox four hundred educators 
comprise the membership of the Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors Association. 
Each of. these persons has dedicated 
his life to the education of children 
for democratic participation in a world 
which has become one great commu 
nity, in which every man’s problems 
affect the welfare and happiness of 
all men. 


The members of the Association 
believe that through the guidance of 
teachers as they provide for the inter- 
action of children with children, and 
lead the resulting responses into ever 
finer human relationships, that the 
supreme task of creating a world in 
which there is “peace on earth among 
men of good will” is possible and 
feasible. 


Supervisors whose techniques are essen- 
tially undemocratic, find it impossible to 
aid teachers in the building of fine atti- 
tudes of cooperation in their children. 
Thus, to meet effectively the 
teachers today the supervisor must rot only 
have the intellectual understandings essen- 
tial to his work, but he must also have 
ways of working that are democratic, that 
allow for freedom of choice on the part 
of the teacher, that respect his right to 
think, to judge, to act, and to accept re- 
sponsibility. These cooperative methods of 


needs of 


procedure with teachers belong to a new 
and emerging conception of the nature of 
supervision which is more compatible with 
the continually growing, evolving democratic 
processes at work in our society. 


For years the Association has worked to 
democratize supervision in California. In 
the annual conferences and section meet- 
ings of the group, the principles underlying 
democracy, with their implications for ac- 
tion, have been discussed by individual ex- 
perts in the fields of government and edu- 
cation with some degree of success. Super- 
visors have gained knowledge of what demo- 
cratic government is, but have continued 
to feel the need of techniques which would 
make such ways of working with teachers 
highly successful. 


Under the leadership of the most active 
member of the Association, Miss Helen Hef- 
fernan, small group discussions were under- 
taken in Section meetings. The purpose was 


- 


Corinne A. Seeds, Los Angeles, President 





to enable the supervisors to gain practice 
in solving problems of an educational na- 
ture democratically. This technique was fol- 
lowed in Summer Session Conferences and 
proved highly interesting and of potential 
significance in meeting the most important 
need in the education of supervisors. 


At the 1944 annual conference on direc- 
tion and improvement of instruction and on 
child welfare, a joint project of the State 
Department of Education and this Associ- 
ation, this technique was used successfully 
with over 300 supervisors.* 


Problems of two kinds were printed in 
the program. The first of these dealt with 
those related to questions of educaticnal 
policy such as, “To what extent should 
reading be taught in the first grade?” Sug- 
gested procedures for cooperative thinking 
and discussion in regard to such problems 
were listed. as follows: 


1. Select and clarify the problem. 

2. Suggest tentative solutions. 

38. Evaluate each proposal in the 
major educational purposes. 

4. Test probable solutions, a. Shared experi- 
ences. b. Experimentation, or reporting previous 
experimentation and research. c. Reasoning. 

5. Arrive at a conclusion upon which further 
experimentation can be carried on. 

6. Apply conciusion to actual situations. 


light of 





* See Program of Annual Conference held at 
San Jose October 22-25, 1944. 
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The second type of problem dealt With 
those situations with which supervisors 
confronted which involve personal ales 

in 


ships. Suggestions for Proceeding were 
follows: : 


1. Select and clarify the problem, 

2. Identify the persons likely to be ; 
and those likely to be affected. 

3. Note briefly how each person involved 
feels in this situation and why. 

4, Indicate the courses of action which the 
supervisor might take in the situation, 

5. Evaluate the suggested courses of action 
in terms of their effect upon the various Der. 
sons involved. 

6. Indicate the methods by which the best 
courses of action may be put into effect, 

7. Indicate the imp-ications (generalizations) 
of the discussion for the conduct of any seh) 
program where human values are Consistently 
recogn zed. 


DVOlveg 


Active Participation 


Each member of the Association wa 
given an opportunity to participate in a 
riving at a solution of each type of prob 
lem, thus gaining practice in a techniqy 
appropriate to an educational system in; 
democratic society. It was the consensys 
of opinion that this type of conference wa 
most enjoyable and highly successful. |t 
now remains for the Association to educate 
its entire membership in conference leading 
of this type. 


The problems which proved most diffi 
cult to solve were those which dealt with 
human relations. Need for further know 
edge as to the mainsprings of human x 
tion became apparent. To make democracy 
function fully and well demands that super 
visors aid teachers in building fine human 
relationships both among children and 
adults. This they cannot do without a sym 
pathetic understanding of the motivating 
forces which stimulate the actions of others 


The activities of the year of 1944 gen 
erated in the membership of the Associx 
tion need for: 


1. Further practice 
democratic interaction. 

2. Deeper analysis of the driving forces in 
human behavior. 

3. Continued re-defining of the goals of edt 
cation in terms of fine human relationships 
within a world community. 

4. Continued re-evaluation of the outcomes of 
the educational experiences provided for chik 
dren in terms of adjustment to an ever-chang 
ing world. 

5. Deeper insight into ways of interpreting 
to the public the type of education essential t 
participating, understanding, contributing met 
bers of a democratic society. 

6. Further insight into ever better ways o 
helping children to become one with their world, 
that is, to gain the out'ooks, insights, attitudes 
appreciations and means of control essential 
happy, successful living which considers th 
welfare of others. 


in the techniques of 


Operating actively in 1944 within the 
State organization, to attempt to satisfy 
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such needs, were nine committees compris- 
ing over one hundred sixty persons. These 
committees dealt with the following aspects 
of education : Audio-visual aids, Cumulative 
records and reports, The framework of the 
social studies curriculum in the elementary 
school, Guidance, In-service training of war- 
emergency teachers, Public relations, Re- 
search in education, Rural education and 
the Curriculum for 5-year-olds. In the year 
1945 four new committees will be organized 
to meet new needs. These are Art educa- 
tion, Music education, Health education, 
and Coordination of school and community 
responsibiilty for children and youth on a 
12-month basis. 

The findings of these committees are al- 
ready becoming a part of the fabric of 
California Education. This is due in a large 
measure to the tireless efforts of Miss Hef- 
fernan, Chief of the Division of Elemen- 
tary Education, who, upon request, advises 
with committee members and acts as a co- 
ordinating agency for all committees. The 
close relationship of the Association with 
the State Department of Education makes 
possible a direct and functioning contribu- 
tion to an on-going program of American 
education in California. 


Tu year of 1944 proved to be an out- 
standing one for the organization —a year 
in which the membership gained in emo- 
social and intellectual maturity. 
Much credit for its success is due to its 
President, Miss Roxie Alexander: the Exec- 
utive Board, and Miss Heffernan. 


tional, 


Three Verses 


Beatrice Krongold, Teacher, John Muir 
Junior High School, Burbank 


1. Song 


Sing a song of springtime: 

A pocketful of seeds: 

And spade and hoe and shovel, 
To quench the thriving weeds. 


a Scene 


Graceful ballerina stars 

Spill dazzling lights, 

Spin sparkling dreams 

In their whirl through 

Their wondrous circled sphere, 
While the earthbound 
Wistfully watch. 


3. Thought 


Giving... 
The essence of 
Living. 





THE READJUSTMENT ACT 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF THE SERVICEMEN’S 
READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1944* 


Lucien B. Kinney, Acting Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 


Dvir one hundred veterans of 
World War II have registered at 
Stanford University this quarter. 
These men are majoring in a variety 
of different departments and have 
returned to school under several dif- 
ferent government planned programs. 
About one-third of them are former 
Stanford students. A number of them 
are majors in Education or are taking 
courses in the School of Education. 
Many of the returning veterans are 
taking advantage of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, signed by 
the President on June 22, which pro- 
vides a comprehensive program to aid 
veterans returning to civil life. It is 
popularly called The GI Bill of Rights. 
The act provides for the following: 


1. Enlarged and 
facilities. 


strengthened hospital 


2. Educational and training opportuni- 
ties. 

3. Loans for aid in purchasing or con- 
structing homes and in purchasing farms or 
business property. 


4. Assistance in obtaining employment 
through the United States Employment 
Service; and 

5. Readjustment allowances while the 


veteran is finding employment. 

The provisions of the sections of the 
act dealing with education (Title II, Chap- 
ter IV, Part A of Public Law No. 346, 78th 
Congress) are not limited to disabled vet- 
erans but are made on the assumption that 
servicemen and 
servicewomen has been impaired, inter- 
rupted, or otherwise interfered with be- 
cause of the war. It assumes further that 
the continuation of regular education by 
those in the service will pay impertant divi- 
dends not only to the individuals them- 
selves but to the nation as well. 


the education of many 


Who Is Eligible for the Educational 
Benefits? - 


servicewoman who 
has had 90 days of service after Septem- 
ber 16, 1940, and prior to the termination 
of the present war, and who has a dis 


Any serviceman or 


* From. Stanford University School of Educa- 
tion Alumni News Letter, vol. 3, no. 1, Decem- 
ber, 1944. 


charge other than dishonorable, is entitled 
to benefits under the act if he or she meets 
one of the following conditions: 

(1) Was not over the age of 25 at in- 
duction; (2) was over 25 but whose edu- 
cation was deemed interrupted, impeded, or 
otherwise interfered with on account of 
service; (3) desires a refresher or retrain- 
ing course. For these courses, proof that 
the veteran's education was interrupted or 
interfered with is not required. 

The eligibility requirement of 90 days or 
more of service is exclusive of any period 
in which the serviceman and servicewoman 
took courses under the Army Specialized 
Training Program or the Navy College Pro- 
gram as well as periods served as a cadet 
or midshipman in one of the service acade- 
mies. The 90 days’ requirement may be 
waived if the veteran was discharged for 
disability incurred in the line of duty. 


What Benefits Are Available 
Under the Act? 


Tuition, and other fees together with 
cost of books, supplies or equipment, are 
paid up to $500 for an ordinary school 
year. In addition to this, the veteran re- 
ceives a subsistence allowance of $50 a 
month during his educational program if he 
has no dependents, or $75 if he has one 
or more dependents. The duration of these 
benefits is related to the length of service 
as follows: 
full-time re- 
fresher training or the equivalent in con- 
tinuous part-time study, is available for any 
veteran who wishes to enroll and who has 
met the 90-day eligibility requirement, with 
dtscharge other than dishonorable. 

2. For those whose education was deemed 
to be interrupted, a year of education is 
allowed for the first 90 days of service plus 


1. A year of continuous 


to exceed the 
length of the service and not more than 
three additional years. 


an additional period not 


In computing the 
length of service certain periods of educa- 
tional training during the war service are 
excluded as noted above. 


What Procedures Must Be Followed 
in Order to Secure the Benefits? 


Applications for benefits under the act 
must be made within two years after dis- 
charge from the service. It is to be noted 
that continuance in the educational program 
is based on satisfactory progress. according 
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to the standards of the institution. The pro- 
gram ends 7 years after the end of the 
war. 


The educational institutions at which the 
veteran may enroll include all types of pub- 
lic and private schools, colleges and univer- 
sities and business and technical institutions. 


A limitation on the choice of the institu- 


tion is that it must be approved by the ap- 
propriate State educational agency or by the 
Administrator of Veteran's Affairs. 

When the veteran has made his choice 
of institution, he can secure from the dean 
or registrar of the school or from the Vet- 
erans Administration Bureau precise infor- 
mation as to the procedures to be followed 
in securing benefits from the Bill. . . 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


WEEK 


A PLAN-OF-ACTION FOR THIS YEAR’S OBSERVANCE 


Joseph Burton Wasche, Director of Curriculum and Supervisor of Instruction, Placer 
County Schools; Dean of Special Instruction, Placer Junior College Auburn 


“Schools and teachers today are 
helping to win a Great War! Educa- 
tion tomorrow will help to build a 
Greater World!” 


 cculeiasetss Public Schools 
Week, 26th Annual 
April 23-28, 1945: 


Observance, 


For the fourth consecutive year, 
the observance comes during wartime, 
with the cause of Democracy nearer 
Victory and Peace! The challenge to 
the profession in this year, above all 
other years, is one of implanting Faith 
and Hope and Courage to the Great 
Citizenry, with the belief that Educa- 
tion will contribute to a permanent 
betterment of Human Relations. 


California Public Schools Week has 
become a tradition, both to the teach- 
ing group and to the parents and 
friends of the schools, in every com- 
munity. This is the one time during 
the year, when educational, fraternal, 
civic, and parent groups pause to take 
stock of the accomplishments of the 
classrooms, and to consider vital plans 
for the future. 


Every One Must Help 


Every trustee, every administrator, 
and every teacher has a big responsi- 
bility to carry his or her share in the 
week’s interpretative program. There 
never has been a need for an elabor- 
ate schedule of activities, and cer- 
tainly not in this war year. Rather, 
simple statements and explanations of 
facts will bring best results in inform- 


ing the public at large of the work 
of the schools. 


Here are some practical ideas for your 
community's observance this year: 

1. School officials should meet immedi- 
ately with representatives of lodges, patri- 
otic, civic, and religious groups, and out- 
line main features of the local observance. 

2. Practical features of the schools at 
work should be demonstrated, with “open- 
house” scheduled in every classroom 
throughout the week. Give patrons a chance 
to watch regular classes at work on basic 
lesson materials! 

3. Pupil participation should be empha- 
sized, based upon normal school activities, 
in art, in music, in journalism, in public 
speaking, and in student government. And 
the school-wide committee for Public Schools 
Week should include equal representation 
from faculty and student body! 

4. Plans must be made to take the work 
of the schools to the community! Arrange 
pupil-faculty programs in churches and be- 
fore service clubs of the area! Have patri- 
otic and fraternal groups set aside a Public 
Schools Night! Community eagerness to co- 
operate may surprise you! 

5. Arrange for window displays of cur- 
rent pupil work, selecting a prominent store 
for location, and accompanying all exhibits 
with clear, descriptive posters. 

6. Use the newspapers, the regional radio 
station, and the mails to invite the public 
to share in the week’s events. 

7. If a general evening program is held, 
provide time and opportunity for every 
guest to visit the school plant, and to meet 
every teacher. Student guides may well 
conduct these tours, under leadership of 
faculty sponsors. 

8. All speeches presented during Public 
Schools Week should be in the language 
and upon problems of interest to the lay- 
man. Selected student speakers are to be 
recommended, for they have genuine ap- 
peal to friends and neighbors in the com- 
munity. 

9. Responsibilities should be so divided 
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that no undue burden is placed upon aw 
one staff member, while at the same ia 
every administrator and every teacher share 


in at least one program before an Outside 
group during the week. 

10. Select a basic theme for this yerr's 
observance, such as Our Schools, Today . i 
Tomorrow, and weave all events Aron. ch, 
common topic. Current educational May, 
zines, and new professional books, can pio 
vide much helpful factual information {o, 
use during the week. 


Now is the time for every Califor. 
nia school to make post-war plans, A 
growing population, crowded housing, 
inadequate facilities for new courses 
and training needs of returning we 
erans and displaced war workers are 
realities in every district. Public 
Schools Week this year should pro- 
vide one good opportunity for boards 
of trustees and the profession to pre. 
sent these problems to the public. 

In fact, post-war plans may well 
form the core of the entire observance 
this year, with members of the gov. 
erning board, administrators, teachers, 
and lay leaders, analyzing coopera 
tively, present and ultimate school 
needs. Definite policies which should 
emerge from such evaluation meetings 
will assure the community of con: 
tinued and broadened educational 


services of the highest type in the 
years ahead. 



























California’s public school system is 
truly a great American institution! 
Educational offerings at all levels, 
elementary, secondary, adult, and 
collegiate are without equal! The 
war record of our schools and col- 
leges is one of distinguished service! 
Teachers have remained at_ thei 
posts to provide essential leadership 
in the nation’s most critical period! 


These are facts which should be 
presented to the people during Public 
School Week this year! 


Trends in Education-Industry Coopera- 
tion is an excellent and stimulating periodi 
cal published for the information of busi 
nessmen by Committee on Cooperation with 
Education of National Association of Man- 
ufacturers: Noel Sargent, secretary; 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20, New 
York. A limited supply of copies are avail- 
able gratis to interested persons. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES AND WAR 


WARTIME CHANGES IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: OUTLINE OF PLANS 
IN OPERATION AT SANTA ANA 


John H. McCoy, Director, Santa Ana Junior College, Orange County 


BR cet of numerous inquiries 
from educators throughout California 
and the nation as to what has been 
done on the campus at Santa Ana 
Junior College in order to meet war- 
time conditions has resulted in prepa- 
ration of this outline of changes made 
since Pearl Harbor. 


Although conditions on the Santa 
Ana campus are similar to those of 
other schools in average-sized com- 
munities, close proximity to many 
military bases in the area has aided 
greatly in the successful development 
of an evening division open for credit 
to. regular day students and adults 
interested in pursuing a _ part-time 
college program. 


In addition to the necessary class- 
room and administrative changes, 
Santa Ana has also endeavored to 
meet the various problems through a 
series of faculty committees appointed 
to handle such matters as rehabilita- 
tion, curriculum development, post- 
war planning, and community service. 


One of the major undertakings to 
date has been that of outlining a 
temporary educational plan for return- 
ing veterans in anticipation of the 
special needs of these men and to meet 
the possible demand on the part of 
those now in wartime employment 
who may later return to the campus. 


Among the wartime changes and 
innovations approved and instituted 
on the campus are the following: 


1. Establishment of courses in refresher 
physics, refresher mathematics, geography 
of nations at war, blue-print reading and 
slide rule, refresher English, history of the 
Far East, history of Russia, child psychol- 
ogy, survey of Mexico, map reading, para- 
sitology, and classes in Japanese, Russian, 
and wartime information. 


2. Establishment of an evening division 


to meet the needs of students employed 
during the day and adults anxious to 
Pursue regular college classes. All such 
courses carry regular college credit. (En- 


rollment during the fall night quarter 
totaled 513 students.) 


3. Cancellation of the regular summer 
day session in favor of a Twilight Summer 
School with all classes meeting between 
6 and 10 p.m. in order to avoid conflicts 
with Orange County industrial and agricul- 
tural interests. (Enrollment increased 60%.) 


4. Establishment of courses in agreement 
with nearby hospitals whereby those enter- 
ing the nursing field might complete their 
work in anatomy, bacteriology, physiology, 
nutrition, chemistry, and English. 


5. Establishment of a tentative program 
for returning veterans. 


6. Establishment of a series of special 
6-week courses of a refresher nature in the 
secretarial field in such subjects as typing, 
shorthand, and office machines. 


7. Shortening of the day school and 
rescheduling of classes to permit students 
to be free a major portion of each afternoon 
for work. In the majority of cases classes 
now begin at 7:40 a.m. and close by 1:50 
p.m. Classes in the evening division then 
begin at 6:30 p.m. 


8. Establishment of a monthly communi- 
cation to former students now in the service 
in the form of a Letter-of-the-Month, which 
is in its second year of publication. 


In regard to the problem of return. 
ing veterans, the College has outlined 
the following tentative educational 
plan: 


1. Committee: A special committee has 
been organized to study the needs of these 
people, to plan courses to meet their needs, 
and to guide and direct the students. 


2. Individual Programs: These returning 
adult students may begin a vocational pro- 
gram at any time. Many courses in each 
vocational field will be arranged so that 
the student can progress under the guidance 
of personalized instruction. Wherever pos- 
sible, semester or term hours will be adjusted 
to the individual program. 


3. High school credit: High school credit 
may be gained in certain fields through 
cooperation with the local high school and 
adult education departments. 


4. Associate in Arts Degree: A course 
of study may be selected which will lead to 
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the Associate in Arts degree. If desired, a 
student may plan a pre-professional pro- 
gram which will fulfill the requirements of 
the first two years of university work. If 
a student does not wish to transfer to the 
university or four-year college, he may 
enter junior college without a high school 
diploma and graduate, providing he is over 
18 years of age at the time of registration 
and capable of profiting from the instruction. 

5. Fields of Study with Occupational 
Goals Offered in College Day or Evening 
Classes: 


A. Art: Practical training leading to 
employment in such fields as advertising or 
fashion illustration, show card writing, 
cartooning, or ceramics. 


B. Aviation: A curriculum preparing the 
student as a pilot or instructor. 


C. Business: Background and skill for 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and all types of 
office workers; and for salesmen and others 
in the retail field. 


D. Journalism: Basic courses for news- 
paper work. 


E. Home Economics: Preparatory courses 
for dietitians, home economists, home mak- 
ers, hotel or restaurant workers, dressmakers, 
tailors. 

F. Mechanics and Engineering: Voca- 
tional training for all types of draftsmen, 
workers in all phases of the aviation indus 
try, radio technicians, welders, machinists, 
surveyors and those in related occupations. 

G. Pre-professional: First two years of 
training for. professional workers such as 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, business execu- 
tives, engineers, chemists, and others. 


* * * 


God’s Paintings 


Elva Horsman, Visalia, Tulare County 


Gop painted a sunrise with colors fair, 
A golden blending beyond compare, 

A picture of love and ecstasy; 
Then gave me the gift of sight to see. 


Created and formed from depth of com- 
passion 
Patterned the Earth in His divine fashion, 
With flowing rhythm and infinite grace, 
The rolling hills, the great boundless 
space. 


The rippling waves in the misty air, 
The glowing Heavens with stardust rare, 
Nature's gift of art to those who seek, 
Bestowed upon all, the proud and the 
meek. 


Thus on earth's wall hang paintings divine, 
Grandeur supreme I dare to call mine, 
Revealing love’s harmony, showing the way, 

Out of hatred and war to God's brilliant 
day! 
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Occupations Chart 
See Chart on Pages 20, 21 


Wires you want boys and girls 


“open up” and tell you their 
ae and ambitions, talk to them 
about occupations. The thing they 
are going to do when school is done, 
is often the pulse beating beneath an 
exterior of compliance. 


But a boy’s occupational desires may 
have been subject to the impact of random 
opinions. He may be apprehensive of your 
attitude. The best way to set him at ease 
is to point out the spaces in the Occupa- 
tional Chart shown herewith. He may find 
his chosen place in good company. If he 
looks in vain, or without comment, his 
class may have been ignorantly oriented to 
some job that doesn’t exist in large num- 
bers. He may be finding out for the first 
time, that this particular work is not the 
only thing after all. 


For classroom work in occupations, draw 
a rough map of California on the board. 
Tell the pupils that instead of counties, 
you are going to divide the California 
population into occupations. Change the 
outline to a rough circle for easier division. 
Draw a line from top to bottom: one side 


for girls, and one for boys. Then mark off 
the young children and school pupils at the 
bottom of the “map” and proceed with the 
divisions as far as you wish, following the 
proportions of this chart. The 1940 fig- 
ures present a better picture of the future 
peacetime work, than 1943 figures would, 
even if they were obtainable. 


The statistics on the chart are from the 
16th United States Census Report, 1940, 
with one exception, namely, the number of 
homemakers is taken from a special release 
by the Census Bureau, 1942. 


The original from which this plate, See 
Pages 20, 21, was made, is a tracing 42 by 
36 inches. Full-size, blueprinted copies are 
available from Roy Cochrane, 947 Addison 
Avenue, Palo Alto, for $150, which pays 
for blueprinting and mailing; black-line 
copies, on which the pictures can be col- 


ored, $2.50. 


Compulsory military training was an im- 
portant topic at a recent Berkeley meeting 
of California Junior College Federation. 
John H. McCoy of Santa Ana Junior Col- 
lege has prepared a 2-page mimeographed 
statement giving the high points of the 
discussion and the resolutions; a copy may 
be obtained by addressing him. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 





TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING TO INTERPRET CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 
TO THE PUBLIC: FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


Gladys R. Zook, Teacher, Sixth Grade, Washington School, San Bernardino* 





= problems confront a 
teacher as she prepares her room fo1 
Public Schools Week. They are: 

1. How shall she make the room mean- 
ingful to those who visit it? 

2. How can the wide range of interests 
and activities be represented and still remain 
a unified whole? 

3. How can the regular activities of a 
room be presented as an interpretation of a 
national theme? 


The theme, Education for Victory 
and for Peace, was a broad one. How 
could what the class was doing and 
had done be made to fit into it in a 
definite way? The following types of 
work presented possibilities in this 
particular classroom: 

1. Experimental unit on the sky, which 
had come out of the interest from the 
communications unit, and which was now 
completed. 

2. The unit on which the class was 
working, and which they had chosen to 
call Working Together with Our World 
Friends. This was a global 
geography. 

3. Appreciation of the beautiful had 
been emphasized all year, for this school 
was located in a section where beauty was 
not of paramount interest in the homes. 

These three points of interest might 
be represented in the room, but to 
weave them into a unified whole was 
not easy. Before the teacher could 
approach her class in a discussion 
period about room arrangement, she 
had to have a general plan in her own 
mind, for it was too large a subject 
for sixth graders alone. The teacher's 
plan finally evolved from the follow- 
ing lines of thought: 


unit on 


1. Working together as allies was essen- 
tial to victory, so there was reason to pre- 
sent the unit on which the 
working. 

2. From a summary discussion of the 
sky study, the thought was brought out that 
the study of science always makes a person 
feel unimportant. Wars are the result of 
exaggerated opinions of oneself, so a knowl- 


class was 





* President of San Bernardino Teachers Club 
and chairman of 1945 Steering Committee for 
Public Schools Week. 


edge and appreciation of science should 
create a desire for peace. 

3. In peace, people have opportunity and 
time to contemplate and create beauty, so 
that idea could be used. 


Having thought the matter through 
this far, the teacher presented the 
problem to the class the next day, 
“How shall we arrange our work for 


Public Schools Week?” 
Suggestions were made: 


1. To make signs to tell the people what 
the class was doing. 

2. To have the Sky Study up for it was 
all finished. 

3. To have what the class was work- 
ing on. 

4. To have poems, stories, and pictures. 

The teacher suggested that perhaps 
some of all the types suggested could 
be used. The general plan for the 
room was finally evolved, to have 


The Sky Study at the back 

Current Unit at the side 

Beauty and Expression at the front. 

Next came the matter of the word- 
ing of the signs. Here is where the 
preliminary planning of the teacher 
was effective. After-a discussion of 
the value of science in their lives, the 
class formulated the following caption 
for the back board: 


WE PREPARE FOR PEACE BY 
STUDYING SCIENCE 


We understand man’s small place in the 
universe 


Under this were to be placed the best 
charts and diagrams from the sky unit. 

Next a discussion was held centering 
around, — How can we win the victory 
soon? The caption chosen for this read: 


WE PREPARE FOR VICTORY BY 
STUDYING OUR FRIENDS 


We understand how necessary it is that 
we should work together. 

Under this caption were to be placed a 
large Resource-Industrial map of the world, 
and summary charts listing some conclusions 
we had reached about China and England. 

Another day the class talked about 
beauty, what it is, how it is expressed, why 
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it is important. The caption chosen this 
time was: 


WE PREPARE FOR PEACE BY Ey, 
JOYING BEAUTY 


It is impossible to love beauty and wa 
at the same time 

Of course beauty is expressed in art, 
music, poetry, literature, nature, character, 
and personality. These were to be illustrated 
by charts or pictures. The beauty spots set 
up on tables were to be tied into the gen. 
eral theme by having them illustrate litera. 
ture or music. 

When the room was all in order, it was 
still felt that too much time would be 
required by visitors to grasp the general 
idea, so a door poster was suggested. The 
one which was placed on the door read: 


WE CANNOT LIVE TOGETHER 
HAPPILY UNLESS OUR LIVES ARE 
ENRICHED BY: 


Understanding of each other 

Knowledge of science 

Expression of ideas 

Appreciation of beauty as expressed in 
art, music, literature, and personality. 


© omeonE is bound to say, “A room 
like this is just show and requires. too much 
work on the part of the teacher.” A check 
of the room revealed that only the follow- 
ing were done especially for Public Schools 
Week: the captions, the door poster, print- 
ing two charts, mounting four pictures, and 
naming six beauty spots. 


An analysis of the procedure and 
the room revealed that, to successfully 
interpret a classroom to the public, the 
following are necessary: 


1. Thoughtful teacher-planning to get a 
view of the room as a whole before any 
steps are taken with the class. 


2. Each section of the room planned to 
illustrate one phase of the theme. 


3. Charts which give information and 
facts to show what has been done or learned 
during a given piece of work. 

4. Well-worded captions which serve to 
tie each section into the general theme. 

5. A well-worded door poster which 
brings the entire room into a meaningful, 
unified whole, carrying out a general theme. 


* * #& 


American Association for the Advance: 
ment of Science issues a monthly bulletin, 
now in its 4th volume; single copy 10c, 
annual subscription $1. All communica: 
tions should be addressed to the editorial 
and business office, Smithsonian Institution 
Building, Washington 25, D.C. Editors are 
F. R. Moulton and Sam Woodley; Dr. 
Moulton is permanent secretary of AAAS. 
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LINCOLN AT 


I, our day and age we remember 
the Battle of Gettysburg not alone 
because it marked the turning point 
of the Civil War, but we remember it 
because on November 19, 1863, Abra- 
ham Lincoln enunciated on the battle- 
field the immortal words of the Get- 
tysburg Address. 

How Lincoln came to deliver this 
address and what he said constitute 
one of the fascinating episodes in the 
history of America. 

At the termination of the battle, 
the people living in the little town of 
Gettysburg were faced with the seri- 
out problem of providing a burial 
place for the soldiers who had died in 
battle. In the course of the discussion 
of what was to be done, it was deter- 
mined that the appropriate course of 
action to take was to create a ceme- 
tery, and the Governors of the Nor- 
thern States were asked to cooperate 
in the creation of the cemetery. A 
Cemetery Commission was set up, and 
each of the States whose men had 
participated in the battle on the Nor- 
thern side was represented on the 
Commission. 

The 
should be a dedicatory ceremony to 
commemorate the establishment of the 
cemetery. It had originally been 
determined that the dedication was to 
take place October 23, 1863, but 
Edward Everett, whom the Commis- 
sion had chosen as the orator of the 


Commission felt that there 


day, found it impossible to prepare 
his address in time -for delivery on 
the 23rd. Therefore, the Commission 
postponed the ceremony to Thursday, 
November 19, 1863. Informal invita- 
tions to attend the ceremony were 
sent to the President of the United 
States, his Cabinet, the members of 
Congress and other important public 
dignitaries of that day. Lincoln did 
not receive a formal invitation to be 





* Mr. Mussatti is General Manager of Cali- 
fornia State- Chamber of Commerce. Th's 
address he delivered before Economic Round- 
Table of Los Angeles in 1938, which group 
published it in brochure form in 1939. 
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James Mussatti,* San Francisco 


present, but accepted the informal 
invitation, to the great surprise of the 
Commission. 

After it was known that Lincoln 
would be present at the ceremony, the 
Illinois member of the Commission 
recommended that President Lincoln 
be invited to speak. The Commission 
did not receive the suggestion with 
enthusiasm. They debated the pro- 
posal at considerable length and raised 
a question as to the President’s ability 
to speak on such a grave and solemn 
occasion. No member of the Commis- 
sion except the Illinois member had 
ever heard Lincoln speak. Finally the 
Commission came to the conclusion 
that it should invite President Lincoln 
to set aside the grounds as a cemetery, 
with a few “appropriate remarks.” It 
was also decided that his speech was 
to come after Mr. Everett’s oration. 


Why He Went 


The invitation reached President 
Lincoln on November 2nd, and Lincoln 
accepted it. The question has many 
times been raised as to why President 
Lincoln went to Gettysburg. It would 
have been much easier for him to 
have declined the invitation. There 
were pressing public affairs that de- 
manded his attention. He was, for 
example, in the midst of the task of 
preparing the annual message to 
Congress.. There was also a personal 
reason that would have enabled him 
to have turned down the invitation, 
namely, illness of his little son, Tad. 
He had lost his favorite son, Willie, 
in September, 1862, and Mrs. Lincoln 
had not recovered from the shock. 


No one can now definitely answer 
the question as to why Lincoln went 
to Gettysburg and prove that the 
answer is correct, but in all proba- 
bility, Lincoln went to Gettysburg 
because first, he wanted to see what 
the lay-out of the battlefield actually 
was, because he was always of the 
opinion that General Meade should 
have cut off Lee’s retreat to the banks 
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of the Potomac. Secondly, he Wanted 
to pay a silent tribute to the men who 
had lost their lives on the battlefielg 
and third, his visit to the battlefiel 
would serve to instill in him a ney 
dedication to his unfinished task It 
took courage to go, because for Polit 
cal reasons some of the Newspaper 
vigorously criticized his acceptance of 
the invitation. 








The Presidential party, aboard a special 
train, left Washington over the Baltimore 





and Ohio Railroad on November 19h 
The President spent most of his ting 
between Washington and Gettysburg listen 
ing to Franklin MacVeagh of Pennsylvania, 
who criticized the President for interfereng 
in Republican politics in the State of 
Missouri. 










Contrary to what most of us have kk 
lieved, the Gettysburg address was ng 
Written aboard the train. Mr. Linco 
commenced the writing of the Gettysburg 
Address on November 8, 1863, in th 
White House, and it was written upon 
White House stationery, not on the back of 
an envelope. On November 17th, he told 
his boyhood friend, Jim Speed, that he had 
his address half-finished. When he lef 
Washington, he had completed the firg 
draft of the address, down to the sentence, 
“It is rather for us, the living, to stand 
here.” 

His train arrived at Gettysburg at dus, 
and the President was immediately taken 
to the home of Judge Wills, where afte 
a band serenaded him, and the 
President said a few words to the crowd 
that collected in front of the Wills home 
At 9 o'clock, he retired to his room 
accompanied by his colored servant, Wil 
liam. 















dinner, 


Shortly after retiring, he sent his 
colored servant after Judge Wills, whom ke 
questioned quite carefully about the pat 
that he, Lincoln, was to play in the net 
day’s 10 and Il, 
Lincoln worked on his address. At Il 
o'clock, accompanied by Judge Wills, Pres 
dent Lincoln called upon his Secretary d 
State, Seward, who was in the Harper hom 


ceremonies. Between 


next door. Lincoln carried in his hand th 
sheets he had been working on. It # 
presumed that he read the address to Me 
Seward. At 11:30, he returned to the Wils 
home and at midnight, retired. 


The Immortal Day 


The next morning, he arose from bred 
fast at 9 a.m. and retired to his room 
where he rewrote the whole Gettysbutt 
Address. At 10 a.m. Lincoln dressed 
black, with a tall hat, mounted a waiting 
horse to participate in the procession to the 
scene of the dedication. 

At 12 o'clock, the ceremonies commencet 
The speaker of the day, Mr. Everett, w# 








break: 
room, 
ysbury 
sed it 
vaiting 
to the 


enced. 
t, was 





e hour late. The dedication opened with 
n 

: raver, then Mr. Everett spoke for one 
a a P ° ° 
a and 57 minutes, holding his audience 


spellbound. Following the oration, a hymn 
was sung. 


Disappointment 


As the time approached for Lincoln's 
introduction, he became very nervous. He 
drew his manuscript out of his pocket; he 
adjusted his spectacles; he shifted his posi- 
tion in his chair, and reviewed his speech. 
When he was introduced, there was a good 
round of applause. Mr. Lincoln stood 
firmly on both feet, held his manuscript in 
both hands, and glanced at it infrequently. 
He commenced his speech in a high, thin 
and metallic voice. His voice was not what 
the audience had expected. He talked with 
a Kentucky drawl, which greatly surprised 
the audience. Lincoln completed his speech 
just as the audience thought he was start- 
ing. He was on his feet less than three 
minutes. He spoke very slowly and his 
speech seemed like no speech at all. His 
audience was disappointed and he barely 
got applause at the completion of his 
address. Lincoln always felt to his dying 
day that his Gettysburg Address was a 
failure. . 

After the ceremonies, the President re- 
turned to the Wills house for luncheon, 
and for an hour between 4 and 5 o'clock, 
Lincoln, looking very sad and extremely 
listless, absent-mindedly shook hands with 
people who came to greet him. Between 
5 and 6, he attended services at the Presby- 
terian Church, and at 6:30, he left Gettys- 
burg for the return trip to Washington. He 
felt ill all the way back to the Capitol. 


Among the first to recognize the impor- 
tance, or rather the significance of what 
Mr. Lincoln had said at Gettysburg, was 
Mr. Everett, who wrote Mr. Lincoln this 
note: “I should be glad if I could flatter 
myself that I came as near to the central 
idea of the occasion in two hours, as you 
did in two minutes.” This pleased Mr. 
Lincdln very much. 

Very little attention was paid by the 
newspapers to Lincoln's Gettysburg Address. 
Some of the leading newspapers of the‘day, 
like the New York Times, New York 
Tribune, New York Herald, Springfield 
Republican, published his speech in full, 
but the great editorial commentators of that 
day like Greeley of the Tribune, Raymond 
of the Times, Bennett of the Herald and 
Medill of the Chicago Tribune, made no 
editorial comment whatsoever on Lincoln's 
speech, 

Much controversy has developed with 
regard to the various drafts of the Gettys- 
burg Address. There are 6 drafts in exist- 
ence. The first draft is the one that he 
wrote in Washington and came to Gettys- 
burg with. The second draft is the one 
which Lincoln wrote in the Wills home, 
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just before its delivery. The third draft, 
he wrote for the use of Judge Wills, to be 
included in the official report of the Ceme- 
tery Commission. The fourth draft was at 
the request of Mr. Edward Everett, for 
inclusion in a book of orations to be sold 
at the New York Sanitary Fair. The fifth 
draft was written at the request of George 
Bancroft, for a book entitled ““Autographed 
Leaves of Our Country's Authors.” The 
sixth and final draft was written for a book 
sold at the Baltimore Sanitary Fair, entitled 
“Autographed Leaves.” The sixth and final 
draft is the draft that Lincoln probably 
preferred to all others, for it was his final 
working over of the Gettysburg Address. 


The world little noted, but was destined 
to long remember the words that Lincoln 
enunciated at Gettysburg. The Gettysburg 
Address is not oratory. He did not possess 
emotional control of his audience and he 
did not carry his audience in spirit and 
feeling. We have already noted that Lincoln 
was aware of that very fact. But the Get- 
tysburg Address is literature, and it stands 
today in the halls of Oxford University as 
one of the world’s great samples of English 
literature. 

In. our own day, when the world has 
forgotten Lincoln's really great orations 
which swayed the passions and determined 
the action of his audiences, it cannot forget 
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his Gettysburg Address. Lincoln was never 
more mistaken in his life than as he stood 
at Gettysburg, when he enunciated these 
words, “The world will little note, or long 
remember, what we say here; but it can 
never forget what they did here.” Gettys- 
burg is immortal by reason of Lincoln's 
address. 


When one examines analytically the 
Gettysburg Address and realizes that in all, 
Lincoln enunciated 272 words, we can begin 
to appreciate the power of words and of 
literature. Of these words, 204 were words 
of one syllable, 50 were words of two 
syllables, and 18 were words of three or 
more syllables. Forty-six of the words are 
of Latin derivation, while 226 are of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation. 


I HAVE always been impressed by the 
fact that the Gettysburg Address, delivered 
in the midst of civil war, in spite of the 
heat and passion of the moment, contains 
no vindictiveness; no hurling of defiance at 
the brave soldiers who had been driven 
back; no appeal to the passions of those 
who had suffered from the invasion of this 
peaceful spot in the State of Pennsylvania. 
There was no hate, no bitterness, no attempt 
to arouse passion, because none of these 
things found their way into the heart of the 
man who wrote the Gettysburg Address. 


Lord Curzon in 1914 said of the Gettys- 
burg Address: 


“It is a marvelous piece of English com- 
position. It is a pure well of English, 
undefiled. It sets one to inquiring with 
nothing short of wonder ‘How knoweth this 
man letters, having never learned?’ The 
more closely the address is analyzed, the 
more one must confess astonishment at its 
choice of words, the precision of its thought, 
its simplicity, directness and effectiveness. 


“But it is more than an admirable piece 
of English composition, it is an amazingly 
comprehensive and forceful presentation of 
the principles for which the war then was 
waging. It was a truthful recital of the 
events which lay behind the gathering at 
Gettysburg, and an interpretation of the 
spirit of the occasion. It joined the local 
to the national, the occasional to the per- 
manent, it went straight to a declaration of 
the purpose which animated the soul of 
Abraham Lincoln, and for which the men 
buried at Gettysburg had given their lives 
Above all it was a declaration of America’s 
It truthfully rep- 
resented the spirit for which men fought, 
not only at Gettysburg, but at Runnymede, 
at Bunker Hill, and on the plains of 
Flanders. The long, hard fought battle for 
the liberation of humanity has been a 
struggle for the rights and welfare 
humanity.” 


fundamental principles. 
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FINAL OFFICIAL TALLY ON PROPOSITION 9, FUNDS FOR ELEMENTaRy 
SCHOOLS. STATISTICS BY COUNTIES FROM SECRETARY OF sr 


County Yes 
Alameda .......... 163,579 
ae 88 
Amador ............ 1,621 
eee eee 8,553 
Calaveras .......... 1,931 
Colusa .............. 1,848 
Contra Costa ..... 40,775 
Del Norte ........ 1,081 
El Dorado ......... 2,666 
Fresno .............- 29,660 
eNGN Rs ee ee 2,559 
Humboldt ........ 12,520 
Imperial ............ 5,630 
BP cee 1,742 
ee 23,451 
Wats oss 5,074 
MGR Sova. 1,916 
en ae 3,234 
Los Angeles...... 734,460 
Madera ............ 3,606 
Marin .............- 15,300 
Mariposa .......... 1,407 
Mendocino ...... 5,076 
Merced ............ 8,522 
Pee os.6 2k, 1,368 
PAIN yee, 311 
Monterey ........ 14,725 
IN acacia danse 8,020 
Nevada ............ 3,374 
Orange ............ 28,390 





No 
69,175 
31 
TTS 
4,487 
122 
1,142 
15,073 
362 
1,470 
20,094 
1,463 
4,451 
2,754 
968 
13,086 
3,072 
12 
1,201 
479,185 
2,005 
7,162 
330 
2,839 
3,846 
896 
167 
6,842 
3,626 
1,483 
26,575 


SACRAMENTO. = 
Majority County Yes No Maios 
94,404 Placer .............. 5,954 3,518 a 
57 Plumas ............ 2,070 867 1203 
846 Riverside .......... 18,470 16,062 agp 
4,066 Sacramento ...... 32,593 27,446 514) 
1,209 San Benito ...... 2,928 Lihie 1,418 
706 San Bernardino.. 40,352 19,374 20,978 
25,702 San Diego ........ 94,256 40,597 53,659 
719 San Francisco..... 169,207 79,445 89,76) 
1,196 San Joaquin...... 28,158 12,740 15,41 
9,566 San Luis Obispo 8,032 4,437 3,595 
1,096 San Mateo........ 37,958 17,179 20,779 
8,069 Santa Barbara... 14,934 8,840 60% 
2,876 Santa Clara ...... 48,811 20,995° 27,816 
774 Santa Cruz ........ 10,326 6,181 4,145 
10,365 Shasta .............. 5,467 2,371 3,096 
ae 6 Ee .............. 574 239. 
795 Siskiyou ............ 5,525 2,770 2,955 
2033: “SOIRG 22c560..205:. 18,807 8,223 10,584 
255,275 Sonoma ............ 15,440 9,450 5.9% 
1,601 Stanislaus ........ 13,870 10,764 3,106 
8,138 Sutter .............. 2,993 1,922 101 
1,077 Tehama ............ 2,969 1,894 1,075 
22357 ‘Tebaly .............. 746 368 378 
4,676 Tulare .............. 16,441 9,937 6,504 
472 Tuolumne ........ 2,672 936 = 1,736 
144 Ventura ............ 14,530 7,812 6,718 
WpOOS WO) assdecercsicacce 4,778 3,328 1,450 
459% YOBS cc. ccc: 2,870 1,580 — 1,290 
1,891 ——— —_ 
1,815 1,753,818 996,808 757,010 


Spring in February 


Mary E. Sherwin, Teacher, La Jolla Junior 
High School, Placentia, Orange County 


Ts Spring in February, 


Because my heart is gay; 


The hill’s a cold white blanket. 


The sky a bowl of gray. 


Thunder bombed the dawn up, 
While lightning lit the way, 
But “tis Spring in February, 


Because my heart is gay. 


Rain changed to ice this evening, 


And hailed across the sky, 


Wind screeched down the valley 


To shriek the blizzard cry. 


More snow will fall tomorrow, 
And sleet tonight, they say; 
But Spring has come in February, 


Because my heart is gay! 


‘ity of Kingsburg. Besides her work in Cali 
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Fresno County Division of California 
Teachers Association has elected Alma J. 
Olson as president of the division and Ruby 
Catlin as secretary-treasurer. 


Miss Olson is principal of Roosevelt de 
partmental school at Selma and has had 
experience as a teacher in practically all of 
the elementary grades as well as an admin 
istrator. She is interested in public speak 
ing. Her goal for the teachers association 
is every teacher a member of California 
Teachers Association. 


Miss Catlin is principal of Washington 
elementary school at Kingsburg. Like Miss 
Olson, she has had experience in teaching 
most of the grades, but has had all of het 
California teaching experience in the vicit’ 


fornia state teachers colleges, she has done 
graduate work in University of California, 
University of Southern California and Co 
lumbia. 
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Shadow Pictures 
Making a Book Come Alive 


Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


T ezre are ways, and ways. This 
js how one school does it. 

Newton Booth School, Sacramento, 
chose The Tangled Web, by Estelle 
Urbahns, well-known writer for chil- 
dren (published by Dutton). 


The gripping story of Lui Fen, the 
little Chinese boy who broke his 
master's treasured teapot and bravely 
tried to make amends, was read aloud 
by the students to an accompaniment 
of illustrative shadow pictures thrown 
on a screen. 


These clever pictures were designed and 
made by the students with the guidance of 
their teachers, Miss Ora Duncan, Mrs. 
Vivian Yost, and Mrs. Clara Kraut. 

A delightful tea, served by Chinese girls 
in oriental costumes, followed the“program. 

The production of the shadow pictures 


and the excellent posters gave evidence of 
the fine spirit of cooperation — instantly 





do that requires 






felt by a visitor — between F. B. Smith, 
principal, the teachers, and the pupils of 
Newton Booth School. 


* * * 


James M. Ver Meulen 


H. M. Taliaferro, President of 
American Seating Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of James M. 
Ver Meulen to the post of General 
Sales Manager of the company, 


following the resignation of E. P. 
Whitley. 


Mr. Ver Meulen took over his 
duties on January first. He brings to 
them a well-rounded experience and 
ability in both sales and production, 
developed during nearly 20 years’ 
association with American Seating 
Company. 


Mr. Ver Meulen was formerly Manager 
of the Eastern Division and the New York 
office and, during the past few years, has 
been Superintendent of Operations in the 
company’s war production program “at the 
factory in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Where are Your Textbook Replacements 


if the Present Paper and Book Shortage Continues? 


Books are worn out and discarded in enormous volume and to avoid a desperate 


situation, the books NOW IN USE must be made to LAST LONGER — and to 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


® to strengthen and reinforce the bindings 
® to receive the daily wear and handiing 
® to lessen the friction between the desk top and the books 


Samples F ree 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 


Coming From— 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Two Poems 


Fannie Barshad Garshfield, Teacher, 6th 
Grade, Willowbrook Grammar School, 
Los Angeles County 


Catch Them! 


H EAR that tinkling sound? 

That's children’s laughter. 
Hear that quick pit-patter? 

That's the echo of running feet. 
Hear that happy hum... ? 

That's children living. 
Catch those sounds of childhood! 
Record them on your disk of memory! 

Catch them, 

* Hold them, 
Cherish them! 

For without them life would be so...still...! 


Can I? 


Rune feet... 


The bang of a door... 
A breathless question, — ! 

“TEACH-E-R, can I sit in the front seat?” 
Closer to the front, 
Closer to our hearts, 
Closer to our understanding, 
That is the place our children are taking 

In the school of today. 









































































TE sitccs Recruitment is the 
major project of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Southern Section, 
California Teachers Association. This 
is the greatest crisis facing education 
today. 





A Better Series 
Of Basal Readers 
For The Middle Grades 


Heffernan-Har per-W ulfing 


The 
Golden Road 
To Reading 


ALL ABOARD FOR STORYLAND 
Grade 4 


SAILS SET FOR TREASURE LAND 
Grade 5 


ON TO ADVENTURE 
Grade 6 


Separate Teacher's Manual 


For Each Grade 


* 


New! Fresh! Stimulating ! 


BENJ. H. SANBORN 
& CO. 


221 E. 20th Street 


Chicago 16 - - = = __ Illinois 


Cc. W. Roadman 
1021 South Masselin Avenue 
Los Angeles 35 


California Representative 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Mary Virginia Morris, Los Angeles, President, CTA Southern Section Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Vice-President, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


There has been a steady decline in 
student-teachers and the war has 
greatly aggravated this condition. The 
patriotic appeal of war-work and its 
monetary advantages and the entry 
into the Armed Forces have diverted 
63% of student-teachers away from 
their chosen vocation. Many experi- 
enced teachers also have entered war 
service. 


Factors contributing to this exodus 
and dissatisfaction with teaching 
include: 


1. Too many required meetings, with too 
few contributions to educational progress. 

2. Overcrowded classrooms. 

3. Increase of development cases, in- 
cluded in regular classes. 

4. Social restrictions on teachers in many 
communities. 

5. Poor salaries, even as low as $27 per 
school month in some States. 


6. Lack of supplies. 


7. Failure to have civil service for teach- - 


ers in all communities. 


Results have been chaotic. Lower- 
ing of standards of qualification and 
resultant poor teaching have injured 
the children and education immeas- 
urably. 


The teaching profession needs to 
glamorize and to improve the edu- 
role. There should be an 
urgent appeal to young people and to 
experienced teachers who have left 


cator’s 


the classroom to serve their country 
The most lasting contribution is for 
these men and women to educate our 
future citizens for national and inter- 
national progress and security. 


One phase of teacher recruitment is 
sending enthusiastic and attractive 
teachers into High Schools for voca- 
tional guidance and to present the 
advantages and satisfaction of a teach- 
ing career. 


When defense industries revert to 
peacetime production many former 
teachers in war service should be 


contacted through their employers, 
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Mary Virginia Morris 


associations, or by means of advertise. 
ments to return to school service. 

Existing unsatisfactory condition 
should #e alleviated through: 

1. Stimulating university courses with 
special emphasis on modernized classroom 
techniques as perfected by the Army. 

2. Improved administration through ber 
ter human relations. 

3. Democratizing educational planning, 
such as “Look to Lockheed Method of Trial, 
Error and Correction.” 

4. Reduction of classroom load to about 
32, advocated by National Education Ay 
sociation as an efficient norm. 

5. Scientific analyses of development 
with additional counseling  servie 
followed by proper nutrition, health and 
social adjustment. 

6. Cooperation with civic and medial 
authorities in an endeavor to improve iv 


cases, 


telligence through proper medical treatment 
and environment. 

7. Better classroom lighting and sufficient 
supplies. 

8. Adequate books, with vocabulary 
adapted to the needs of the child where is 
a language handicap or substandard back 
ground. 

9. An attempt to normalize participation 
ot teachers in social and civic activities in 
their communities. 

10. The hiring of teachers regardless of 
marital status. 

11. Legislation to provide civil service it 
communities where teachers do not hav 
tenure. 

12. Adequate financing of all educatiow 
al functions and of personnel. 

A recent report from New York 
City showed teacher retirements fot 


disability were 6 times as numerous # 
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for regular retirements or resignations. 
These were allegedly due to over- 
crowded classrooms. A survey of our 
own crowded California districts no 
doubt would reveal a similar trend. 

It is therefore imperative that we 
urgently seek such improvements 
through Boards of Education and 
suitable legislation where needed. 


+ * 


Painter’s Coach 


A Review by 
Yabel F. Rice, Whittier College, Whittier 


Painter’s Coach. By Ilse Bischoff. Illustrated 
by Berkeley Williams. Longmans, Green and 
Company; 186 pages; $2.25. 


A NEW approach to the story of 
George Washington and the observ- 
ance of his birthday may be made 
by telling the stories of the artists 
who painted the Washington por- 
traits. Head and shoulders above the 
rest stands the American portrait 
painter, Gilbert Stuart. 

So famous have become the Stuart 
paintings of the Father of His Coun- 
try that when someone asked Grant 
Wood why, in his famous picture of 
Washington and the cherry tree, he 
painted the Gilbert Stuart head on the 
ten-year-old boy, Mr. Wood replied, 
‘I had to do it, otherwise nobody 
would believe it was Washington.” 

Whenever a citizen handles a dol- 
lar bill or puts away a $25 war bond 
he touches a Gilbert Stuart Washing- 
ton. Yet the story of the artist who 
painted America’s most famous por- 
trait has remained more or less a 
closed book to the American child 
who looks at it every day in the 
classroom. Painter's Coach should go 
along way to help remedy that omis- 
sion. 

Painter's Coach is fiction for young peo- 
ple, the story of Timothy Dunton and his 
sister Amanda who, in the early part of 
the last century, travel with their father, 
an itinerant portrait painter. But the domi- 
nating personality and influence in the 
book is that of Gilbert Stuart, who helps 
Timothy to become a painter. 

Fact and fiction are interwoven  skill- 
fully. A reader familiar with the life of 
Gilbert Stuart can find no breach of fact 
in the frequent glimpses of Stuart's habits 
such as the excessive use of snuff, or of his 





unpredictable temper, his dislike of inter- 
ference or criticism, as well as his wit and 
his integrity as an artist. 

The place of the itinerant portrait painter 
in the social scheme and his art are drawn 
without the technicalities one might expect 
from an author who is herself an artist. So 
well is the story done that at the end chil- 
dren will want to believe that among the 
young men who studied in Stuart's Boston 
studio, there was among them eventually 
one Timothy Dunton. 


Painter's Coach is a book that teachers 
in the intermediate and upper grades who 
are looking for a fresh angle to the Feb- 
ruary literature will want to read to classes. 
However, its interest is by no means sea- 
sonal. It appeals alike to boys and girls 
and can be followed by more Stuart stories 
and anecdotes or by stories of others of 
America’s early masters. 


Monterey Public Schools is the title of a 
praiseworthy illustrated bulletin, the first 
issue of which appeared December 1944, 
published by the boards of education of the 
union high school district and city schools. 
The editorial staff is headed by Glen T. 
Goodwill, superintendent. 
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Teachers Digest magazine, formerly at 
612 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
has moved to number 520 on the same 
avenue. Many California teachers are 
readers of this admirable monthly digest of 
school literature, of which Allan Carpenter 
is editor. 


Tuition Charge for Pupils 


, Attorney General has issued 
Opinion NS5735, declaring that tui- 
tion charges for pupils for interdistrict 
attendance are to be paid to the district 
of attendance. 


Responding to an inquiry from the Ven- 
tura County District Attorney and dated 
January 8, 1945, it comprises 4 hectograph 
pages, single-spaced, and is too long for 
reproduction here. Of interest to all Cali- 
fornia school people who have pupils of 
interdistrict attendence, a copy of the Opin- 
ion is published in Attorney General's 
Opinions, issue of January 22, 1945, 
address 2497 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 
4, California. 





Strengthen Your Mathematics Courses 


with These Popular Texts 


Basic Mathematics 
Algebra 


Betz 


Algebra 
Hawkes-Luby-T outon 


Plane and Solid 
Geometry . 
W elchons-Krickenberger 


Trigonometry 
W entworth-Smith 


Essential Mathematics 
McMackin-Conkling 


Text and Tests in 
Elementary Algebra 
Text and Tests in 
Plane Geometry, 

New Edition 


Smith-Reeve-Morss 


Ask for Full Information on These Books 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 


In Memoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


Charles L. Geer 


Through courtesy of J. F. Graham, superin- 
tendent, Lemoore Union High School District, 
Fresno County, we have the following material 
concerning the late Charles L. Geer of Coalinga. 
See also January issue of this magazine, page 9. 


Charles L. Geer was one of Coalinga’s 
best known and highly respected citizens 
His passing took from the State one of 
California's outstanding educators. 

Early in his career, Geer became inter- 
ested in the broader aspects of education. 
Because of his activity and energy in sup- 
port of his theories, he was called upon to 
serve as chairman and as a member of many 
State, sectional and district educational 
committees. 


He served many years as a member of 
the affiliations committee with State colleges, 
a committee which he was instrumental in 
organizing; was the first chairman of the 
State representative council; for 20 years 
served as president of Fresno County High 
School Principals Association; served as 
secretary of California Interscholastic Fed- 
eration for 20 years; as referee at State 
track-meets for many years and at the West 
Coast Relays at Fresno for 17 years. Mr. 
Geer was an active worker in California 
Teachers Association, serving on the State 
Council for many years and holding numer- 
ous offices in the Section, including -the 
presidency in 1927. 

He had many hobbies in his educational 
activities, outstanding among them being 
physical education. His track and field 
teams and individual students established 





Charles L. Geer 


many State, valley and county records, some 
of which still stand unbroken. His outside 
hobby was geology and fossils. He main- 
tained a keen interest in this after his 
retirement as head of the high school and 
junior college in 1938. 


Mr. Geer, who had recently passed his 
60th birthday, was born in 1884, in South 
Dakota, receiving his early training in a 
small country schoolhouse as the son of a 
rural-school teacher who moved from place 
to place in the Middle West. He completed 
his elementary school training in Iowa. In 
1902 his family moved to Santa Clara 


A New Shorthand Book 


By CALIFORNIA AUTHORS 


GREGG SHORTHAND — DIRECT-APPROACH METHOD, by Dr. 
William R. Odell, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California, and 
Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, University of California. This new 1944 book con- 
tains all the material for a one-year course in Gregg Shorthand in schools 


that devote only five 45-minute periods weekly to the subject. 


The book 


may be completed in less time in schools that devote two daily periods to 


the study of shorthand. 


Through a series of reading and writing exercises, Part I introduces 
the student to the study of shorthand by the direct method. In Part II, 
transition is made from the direct method to the standard method. Part II 
is devoted to the teaching of the principles, their application to new words. 
and to vocabulary development. Part III concentrates on sustained reading 
and dictation practice, and continues to provide practice in the application 


of the principles. 


On completion of this course, students should have a thorough knowl-' 
edge of the principles of Gregg Shorthand and their application, and a 
dictation speed of not less than 80 words a minute on ordinary business 


material. List Price, $2.00 


Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON DALLAS 


TORONTO LONDON 
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County, where he completed his high 
education at Campbell High Schoo} near 
San Jose. 

He entered Stanford University, obtain. 
ing his funds by working in the orchards. 
His first position as a teacher after gradu. 
ating from Stanford was at Pago Robles 
High School. While there he married Miss 
Mary Benzig. 









In 1911 he resigned his position there tp 
accept a situation in Coalinga High School 
as athletic coach and mathematics instructor 
He became principal of the high school jx 
1915 and a year later was named distrig 
superintendent for the high school ang 
Coalinga Oil Fields elementary schools, ; 
position he filled until his retirement ip 
1938, after 27 years of service. 










* * * 






Irl C. Wilson 







On December 15, 1944, Mr. Irl Clifford 
Wilson, boys vice-principal of North Holly 
wood High School, passed away at Veterans 
Hospital at Sawtelle after a long illness. 

Born in Olney, Illinois, December 18, 
1889, he moved to California in 1916 and 
entered Redlands University. ,He received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at USC. 

Mr: Wilson came into the Los Angeles 
City School System in 1920, when he 
became physical education teacher at Mc 
Kinley Junior High School. In 1932 he 
became boys vice-principal at that school, 
In 1938 he was boys vice-principal a 
Berendo Junior High School and 1939, 
boys vice-principal at Jordan High School. 
He came to North Hollywood High Schoo 
in 1940 where he has been boys vice-princi 
pal ever since. 

Mr. Wilson was a Royal Arch Mason a 
Hollywood, a member of North Hollywood 
Rotary Club and a member of the Methodist 
Church of North Hollywood. He was i 
veteran of World War I and a member of 
the North Hollywood American Legion 
Post. 





























Florence Boggs died January 5 in Oak 
land. Besides teaching in various section 
of the State, she served two terms as count) 
superintendent of schools of Stanislaw 
County and later was director of sod 
service activities in San Mateo County. She 
retired from active work about 10 years ago 
and since that time had lived in Oakland 










* * * 






Mrs. Lillian Biggy 





The faculty and pupils of Francis 
Junior High School were shocked at the 
sudden passing of Mrs. Lillian Balensiefe 
Biggy on December 28. She was an @ 
tremely capable and conscientious scien 
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wad mathematics teacher. No higher tribute 

n be paid her than to quote the follow- 
fs written by our principal, Mr. Wallace 
M. Taylor: 

“Mrs. Biggy belonged to ‘the old guard,” 
the teachers who have been on duty at 
Francisco from the day it opened in 1925. 
Of all the honest people I have known she 
rates near the top. She was almost pain- 
fully honest with herself. She demanded 
that her pupils put forth honest effort. She 
had little sympathy with slackers and loaf- 
ers because she wanted honest work. 

“We have no record of the number of 
boys and girls she found in need of cloth- 
ing, of medical care, of helpful advice, but 
the list is long. And she followed up every 
case to see that action was taken by people 
in position to take action. She demanded 
much for others, but she gave much. Fran- 
cisco has lost a valuable teacher.” 


* * # 


Correspondence Study 


A Timely Service in Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study to Supplement High 
School Instruction 


L, response to requests of high 
schools for varied supplemental offer- 
ings, University of California, begin- 
ning this month, offers supervised 
correspondence study. The courses, 
written and approved by school and 
college personnel, are administered by 
University Extension in cooperation 
with educators in the State and in the 
School of Education of the University 


Already, some of the schools in attempt- 
ing to fulfill their obligations to assist boys 
and girls toward their goals in civilian and 
military life have found a helpful aid in 
supervised correspondence study to supple- 
ment high school instruction. By using this 
service, schools which may be understaffed 
and pressed by other war curtailments are, 
nevertheless, able to offer additional courses 
for general as well as special and advanced 
study. For example, the young veteran 
returning to civilian life may start his 
studies in the middle of the term. The 
teen-age warworker may re-enter school as 
soon as reconversion affects his employment. 
The gifted, the handicapped, the migratory 
youth with irregular attendance and infor- 
mal schooling, and anyone with a special 
interest or capacity may find opportunities 
for instruction during the year at times 
which do not necessarily coincide with 


school terms or for which school classes are 
not available. 


About 60 supervised correspondence courses in 
high school subjects of art, business education, 
English, foreign languages, mathematics, music, 
slence, and social studies are available. Al- 
though these courses have been written and 


‘proved by public high school and college 


teachers and are offered by University Exten- 
sion, many of the admin strative functions are 
exercised by the high school. The students a 
principal enrol!s in the courses work under the 
supervision and accrediting of the school. The 
subjects are taught and evaluated by high 
school teachers especially selected for the staff 
of the University Extension. Such a joint 
arrangement necessitates close cooperation be- 
tween the supervising member of the school 
staff and the subject teacher at the correspond- 
ence center, who may be regarded, in effect, as 
a member of the school staff. 


Wherever these courses have been used, 
educators have found that students experi- 
enced the advantages of a highly desirable 
range of learning techniques reemphasizing 
those found in the other hours of the 
students’ day in class work. To implement 
learning techniques, the self-teaching aids 
include unit assignments, books, texts, 
manuals, recordings, visual materials and 
various kinds of equipment. The foreign 
language courses have phonograph records 
to motivate learning by listening as well as 
by reading and speaking. In time, more 
graphic and audio-visual aids such as charts, 
maps, diagrams, pictures, film strips, slides 
and other illustrative will be 


added. 


By the use of a variety of approaches and 
by continuous practice, reading and writing 
abilities may be strengthened; ability to 
attack problem ‘solving may be deveioped; 


materials 
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projects requiring expressional skills of vari- 
ous kinds may be organized; and, most 
important of all, perhaps, self-discipline in 
surveying what is to be done and in learn- 
ing to study effectively must be exerted to 
insure successful achievement. 


For many teen-age boys and girls, 
responsibilities and opportunities in corre- 
spondence study are an important addition 
to their regular class hours. School staffs 
find that the cooperative program of super- 
vised correspondence instruction meets some 
of their many needs. 


Education Abstracts magazine, for 10 
years the recognized guide to the literature 
of the profession, has moved to new execu- 
tive offices, 1755 Broadway, New York 
City 19; editor is Reginald Stevens Kimball: 
business manager is Edgar C. Rosston. 


Education Abstracts endeavors to list 
every important article on any phase of 
education which appears in any professional 
journal of education publisted in this 
It also presents a characterization 
of each article, with a summary of from 
100 to 500 words, to assist the research 
student in locating .sources of material 


country. 


‘applicable to his topic. 





their other fields of study, because: 
achievement. 


suggested procedure that will 
from grade to grade. 











reading series. 


tates interpretive reading. 





* 
Write for Further Information 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


116 New Montgomery Street 
San’ Francisco 5 


MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS ARE BUILDING READING POWER WITH 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


This popular and successful series develops readi- 
ness for curricular reading and gives pupils the 
foundation to read easily and comprehendingly in 


1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of each 
grade helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading 


2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading skills 
in each grade and stresses specific objectives and 
assure pupil growth 


3. The content is of such a nature that it trains the 
pupil for curricular reading — the true test of any 


i y tic 
4. A speech improvement program, based on a phone’ i 
test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits and facili- 























Pre-Primer 
JACK AND 
NANCY AT HOME 
Primer 

ON THE WAY 
TO STORYLAND 
Book One 


MAKING 
STORYBOOK 
FRIENDS 
Book Two 
STORIES 

WE LIKE 


Book Three 
CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 


Book Four 

ON THE TRAIL 
OF ADVENTURE 
Book Five 

THE WORLD 
AROUND US 
Book Six 


FROM EVERY 
LAND 








INTERCULTURAL 


A LIST OF HELPS TO INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


Marcella Richards, Principal, Malabar Elementary School, Los Angeles; Member, CTA 
State Committee on Intercultural Relations; Mary Virginia Morris, Chairman 


= is a very urgent call upon 
all of us who are sincerely concerned 
about our national welfare and who 
“take their American Creed seriously” 
to be actively working for better 
understanding of our racial, religious, 
and cultural groups. 

Constructive planning now will off- 
set inflammatory activity of groups on 
both ends of the prejudice fence and 
will serve as sound guide-posts in 
rapidly-moving social changes already 
in process. 

Alertness to the spots of sensitivity 
in others and to our own fixed con- 
cepts of ourselves and others will help 
us to recognize opportunities to head 
off outbreaks of tensions and divert 
activity toward mutually profitable 
undertakings. 

To provide teachers with informa- 


tion about materials and sources of 
help on this activity which it is surely 
our responsibility to share in directing, 
the following list has been prepared 
by the Intercultural Relations Com- 
mittee of CTA. 


Pamphlets 


1. A List of Selected Bibliographies 

for Teachers 

Bureau for Intercultural Education, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City 19; Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Chairman. 


Gives bibliography and prices for each 
title on 
1. Intercultural (education in American 
Schools) 
2. The Negro 
. Cultural Groups (in our country) 
. Our Neighbors (Latin America, 
Canada) 
5. The Orient 


> w 


How to Study California 


A Child's Directed Study Guide for the Fourth Grade 


by 


BERNICE BAXTER 
Coordinator of Instruction, Oakland 
and 


FORREST C. MICHELL 
Principal, Lakeview Elementary School, Oakland 


This book is a non-consumable workbook for 


directed study based in general on the new state text 
CALIFORNIA, by Irmagarde Richards. 


ORDER NOW: 


Single copy . . 


5 Copies or more, each 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, 5, California 
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6. Folk Songs, Festivals, Dances, Games 
7. Short Cuts to Information, New Tools 
for Learning 











2. Intercultural Education News 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City 19, 







3. The Prevention and Control of 

Race Riots 

A Bibliography for Police Officers, com. 
piled by the Municipal Reference Library, 
300 City Hall, Los Angeles; price 10¢. 







4. The Racial Question (bibliography) 

Los Angeles City School Library ang 
Textbook Section, 1205 West Pico Street, 
Los Angeles. 







5. Where to Get Intercultural Education 
Source Materials 






Bureau for Intercultural Education, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City 19; price 
oc. 


Gives sources on 








1. General Intercultural Education Mate. 
rials 






. Materials on Democracy 

. Inter-Faith Literature 

. Minority and Immigrant Groups 
. The American Negro 

. Audio Visual Education 

. Folk Art and Folk Music 
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Other Sources 


1. American Council on Race Relations. 
Central office in Chicago, Regional office 
in San Francisco. 





2. Bureau for Intercultural Education; 
Dr. Steawrt G. Cole, Director, West Coast 
Office, 1151 South Broadway Street, Los 
Angeles 15. (Room 329, Chamber of Com 
merce Building). Personal conference and 
consultative correspondence. 

3. Council Against Intolerance, 17 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

4. Dr. W. D. Cooke, Graduate School 
ot Claremont Colleges, Claremont. Quer 
tionnaire described in December 1944 issue 
of Sierra Educational News. 

5. Reports of Workshops, Bureau for lr 
tercultural Education: Columbia University, 
Harvard University, University of Califor 
nia at Berkeley, Los Angeles — three held 
in 1944: two more to be held in 1945. 

6. Unity Committees in every section of 














the country. 

Los Angeles Mayor's Committee, ity 
Hall, Los Angeles; Executive Secretary, Ed 
mund W. Cooke. 

Los Angeles Board of Supervisors, 22 
North Broadway, Los Angeles; Executive 
Secretary, George Gleason. 

Council for Civic Unity, 215 West Tt 
Street, Los Ellida 
Furmar. 







Angeles; Director, 
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s. P. Robbins of Chico 


Mk s, P. ROBBINS, for many years 
! of Central Junior High School, 


oS a 
sth ho retired at the close of the last 


Chico, W 





school year, has been signally honored by 


the Supervisors of Butte County. 

Henry Allen, Justice of the Peace of Chico 
Township, died early in December. At the sub- 
sequent meeting of the Board of Supervisors a 
number of names were suggested for appoint- 
ment to the position. When the vote was taken 
on the names under consideration, Mr. Robbins 
received the unanimous vote of the Supervisors 
on the first ballot. His appointment will be 
for two years. 


Mr. Robbins was for many years a member | 


of the State Council of California Teachers 
Association and for several terms was a mem- 
ber of its State Board of Directors. He served 
as President of CTA, Northern Section, and has 
been for many years and still is a member of 
its Council and Institute Committee. 


At the suggestion of teachers and because 
of his interest in public school education, 
Mr. Robbins continues active membership in 
the State organization. 


English Teaching Center 


Myrtle C. Force, Los Angeles 


To unify and improve the teaching of 
English from the kindergarten through col- 
lege by an exchange and sharing of prob- 
lems and experiences in all phases of Eng- 
lish education, an English Teaching Center, 
under direction of Luzerne W. Crandall, 
head of the English department of Univer- 
sity High School and English coordinator 


for teacher training of that school, Emerson 
Junior High School and University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and of Dr. Jesse 
Bond, director of teacher training of 
UCLA, opened recently for weekly confer- 
ences at Los Angeles Public Library Lecture 
Room. 


Arch Oboler, playwright, author of more than 
400 plays for radio, writer and director of NBC, 
winner of several national prizes for the best 
dramatic play of the year and for the best 
dramatic broadcast, Johnny Quiun, was the 
first featured speaker for the Center. 

Georgia Backus, radio artist, writer, and 
actress, followed on January 12, and under the 
sponsorship of the Religious Conference Group 
of UCLA, the noted Panel of Americans was 
presented January 20. 

Many other interesting and popular speakers, 
including Carey McWilliams, author and _ lec- 
turer, are scheduled for later dates. 

“As a follow-up for student teachers and 
as a unification of English teaching, the 
Center has been devised,” revealed Mr. 
Crandall, who sees in the set-up the fulfill- 


ment of a life-long dream. 

Sessions are being held Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
12 noon, with 10 to 11 as inspiration hour, and 
11 to,12 reserved for group practicums. Group 
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chairmen in charge will include those for ele- 
mentary English, junior high school English, 
senior high school English, college English, 
newspapers-magazines, movies, creative writing, 
non-readers, debate, oral interpretation, drama, 
public speaking, journalism, radio, leisure read- 
ing, remedial reading, literature, semantics, and 
choral speaking. 

Interested persons are invited to write or 
telephone to the secretary of Luzerne W. 
Crandall at 1375 South Beverly Glen Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 24, phone AR 92052, or 
University High School, West Los Angeles 
25, phone AR 30961. 


* * * 


Factors in the Selection of Textbooks in 
the Field of Mathematics is the title of a 
helpful and authoritative bulletin of 14 
mimeographed pages, prepared by Reuben 
R. Palm, director of secondary education, 
Los Angeles City Schools, and issued by 
Office of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Room 496, 808 North Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 12. This thorough bul- 
letin is useful wherever basic mathematic 
textbooks are to be appraised and selected. 
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A useful, hetpful way to 
appear your best 


Looked up to as a teacher, naturally you always 
want to put your best foot forward. One of the surest ways to do this, as 
you know, from the point of being your most charming and 


efficient self is to keep yourself alert mentally. Now, as 


you have undoubtedly heard, 
chewing some refreshing, 
wholesome Doublemint Gum 
seems to give a person 
a mental pickup so 
that you go from one 
thing to the next more 
refreshed and keen. 
There must be certain 
spare times that you have 
to yourself at home — per- 
haps when marking papers, 
reading or studying. Then 
is probably when chewing 
this delicious real-mint ° 
Gum would be of the most 
benefit to you. The chewing 






To daily match energy like this, a teacher 
has to be mentally wide awake all the time. 


seems to lift you over the flat spots so that you have a sense of feeling 
what Hollywood calls “all sparkled up.” You know Hollywood stars have 
especially appreciated chewing Doublemint just before “a take.” They say 
they seem to have more assurance, seem more relaxed and mentally awake. 
And, consequently, appear at their best. 


@ Last Spring, due to shortage of top quality ingredients, 
we could only make a limited supply of Doublemint Gum. Nor can we say now how much 
longer we can keep on making it. While we can and keep up quality, we will continue 
to send it all to our boys overseas. ... But when once more everyone can be supplied, 


rest assured it will still be the same delicious, quality product it has always been. = 

































































































































CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association for 1945 


. Southern Section 


Imperial County — Calipatria elementary 
schools. 

Inyo County — Olancha, Owens Valley 
Unified, Shoshone, Tecopa. 

Los Angeles County— Baldwin Park 
schools; Beverly Hills — all schools; Citrus 
union high; Compton — Lincoln and Los 
Cerritos; East Whittier, Enterprise elemen- 





* HOLT 


announces 


* 


a complete revision of 


STORY 
| OF 
NATIONS 


by 
ROGERS - ADAMS - BROWN 


Rogers, Adams, and Brown 
have completely rewritten 
their best-selling textbook 
in world history. But in 
revising the text, they have 
not surrendered any of the 
qualities which made the 
original edition successful. 
Recast in the realistic mould 
of the nineteen forties, the 
1945 edition of STORY OF 
NATIONS is a vivid and 
understandable interpreta- 
tion of the modern world 
for high-school pupils. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 








tary; Hawthorne — Washington; Inglewood 
—- Kelso; Mountain View; Pomona — Ham- 
ilton, Kauffman, San Antonio and Wash- 
ington; Ranchito, Rosemead, Temple. 

Orange County— Brea elementary, Costa 
Mesa, Garden Grove elementary, Olinda, 
Orange union high, San Joaquin, Seal 
Beach; Santa Ana — Junior College, Adult 
Education, Senior high, Juvenile Home, 
Lathrop junior high, Delhi, Edison, Fre- 
mont, Hoover, Jefferson, Lincoln, Logan, 
Lowell, McKinley, Muir, Roosevelt, Spur’ 
geon and Wilson. 

Riverside County — Beaumont —- Palm 
Intermediate; Indio; Riverside City — Cen- 
tral junior high, University Heights junior 
high, Casa Blanca, Fremont, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow and Palm. 

San Bernardino County — Bloomington, 
Chubbock, Essex, Needles high and elemen- 
tary, Parker Dam; Redlands — all schools; 
Rialto elementary, Rice; San Bernardino 
City — Rialto junior high, Cajon and Mar- 
shall. 

San Diego County — Anahuac, Del Mar, 
Julian elementary, Lemon Grove, Mesa 
Grande, Rancho Santa Fe, Vista unified 
high, Warner union, West Fallbrook; San 
Diego City— Junior College, Vocational 
High and Junior College, La Jolla Junior- 
Senior high, Point Loma Junior-Senior high, 
Child Guidance, Horace Mann junior high, 
Adams, Azure Vista, Balboa, Bay Park, 
Bayview Terrace, Birney, Brooklyn, Bur- 
bank, Central, Chesterton, Chollas, Edison, 
Emerson, Encanto, Euclid, Farragut, Flor- 
ence, Franklin, Fremont, Garfield, Grant, 
Hamilton, Jackson, Jefferson, La Jolla, Lin- 
coln, Loma Portal, McKinley, Mission 
Beach, Muir, Ocean Beach, Ocean View, 
Pacific Beach, Sherman, Sunshine, Valley 
View and Washington. 

Santa Barbara County — County Super- 
intendent’s Office, Orcutt, Santa Maria ele- 
mentary schools. 

Ventura County — Hueneme; Oxnard — 
Wilson; Santa Paula — McKevett; Ventura 
City — Henning and Lincoln. 


Northern Section 


Amador County — Sutter Creek elemen- 
tary. 

Butte 
School. 

Chico City — All Administrators, Super- 
visors, and special teachers, and all elemen- 
tary schools of Chico City are 100%. Chico 
High School lacks 10 of being 100%. 

Colusa County -— Princeton elementary 
and high. 


Lassen County — Westwood elementary 
and junior-senior high. 


County — Gridley Union High 


Sutter County — Central-Gaither 
elementary; Live Oak; Hedger. 

Yolo — Dingle Elementary (Woodland). 
Washington Elementary. 


union 
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Secondary Sciences 






Dr. John S. Carroll, Superintendent of 
San Diego County Schools, has issueq Cup 
riculum Monograph Number 4, Scien 
Series 1, entitled Science On The Second 
ary School Level—San Diego Couns 
Schools. 





This monograph is the third of a series 
of subject-matter curriculum Monographs 
produced by the curriculum department oj 
the county schools. It reports the Present 
status of science on the secondary schog| 
level in San Diego County, so that furthe 
progress in curriculum development may 
based on the knowledge of current pra 
tices. It presents the apparent general trend; 
in science throughout the country so thy 
the local work may be correlated on a m 
tional basis, and also provides bibliographies 
and lists visual aids for pupils and teacher 
of science which may be helpful in thei 
work. 


A general resume of the science coursy 
of the high schools of the county is given, 
together with brief descriptions of majo 
objectives, content of courses, textbook 
used and principal supplementary materia 
used. 


Dr. Clarence Fielstra, director of curricy 
lum, worked in conjunction with Dr. Car 
roll in preparation of the monograph. My 
terial of this kind is very helpful in carrying 
on science work. 


Teacher Shortage 


Pp ERSONNEL Problems in Public 
Education, 1944-45, the outlook for 
teacher shortage and other critical 
conditions as estimated in October 
1944, is a 9-page mimeographed bull: 
tin compiled by NEA _ Research 


Division. . 


Everyone interested in the mainte: 
nance of good educational standards 
should be familiar with the unhappy 
findings of this survey. 


For example, this school year 197; 
000 teachers are being paid less than 
$1,200 per year. 28,000 are receiving 
less than $600 per year. 78,000 emer 
gency certificates are being issued this 
year, which means huge numbers df 
substandard qualifications. The tragic 
decline of enrollments in teacher trait 
ing courses is 53% below 1941-42. 
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Dr. John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena, is chairman of a new- 
Cur. nation-wide special committee, American 
ets Association of School Administrators, on 
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TESTING AND 


MIND HABITS 


EFFECTS OF TESTING METHODS ON MENTAL HABITS AND DEVELOPMENT 


Alfred W. Hibbs, Teacher, Loyalton High School, Sierra County 


Padcive tests have certain 
advantages which encourage their use; 
but they-also have such limitations 
that they may cause harmful results if 
too largely depended upon. 

One advantage is that suggested by 
their name, their objectivity. That is, 
they eliminate the subjective judg- 
ment of the teacher in scoring tests. 
This is desirable, since such judgment 
is variable and often unreliable; but 
we must be careful not to sacrifice 
too much in other directions in order 
to gain it. It is possible to give tests 
that are largely objective and yet 
make more substantial demands upon 
the learner than those that mainly ask 
him to do no more than choose be- 
tween prepared statements or to judge 
a statement true or false. 


Another advantage of the objective 


test is that it is quickly and easily 
corrected, and sc saves the teacher's 
time when she is pressed for time — 
at the close of the term — though 
some of this time-saving is offset by 
additional time required to prepare 
the test, especially if it is a good one, 
since it takes considerable time to de- 
vise questions of the types used that 
hair-splitting and 
contain truly pertinent distinctions. 
(With reference to the multiple choice 
and true and false questions.) 


avoid irrelevant 


Good standardized tests, given occa- 
sionally, serve the useful purpose of 
comparing the achievements of your 
school with those of other schools. 

The value of all tests should be 
judged first from their good or bad 
effects on the learner. From this point 
of view, objective tests do not ap- 


Answers Many of Your Greatest Teaching Problems 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM IN HOME MAKING 
By EDRIS L. BUTLER and LAURA PATTON 


In four Parts, each Part bound as a separate unit 


PART I. 


YOU AND YOUR HOME 


Questions, investigations, activity plans and suggestions, ideas, refer- 
ences, and other original material organized around the student, her 
personality, and the economic and physical features of her home. 


PART Il. YOUR DAILY FOOD 


Activities related to understanding of diet and nutrition, purchase,’ 
preparation, and serving of food, etc. 


PART Ill. YOUR HEALTH 


Behavior and responsibility, ideas, related to the student's position in 
the household, health and social problems, etc. 


PART IV. YOUR WARDROBE 


Activities to promote understanding of the values behind good taste, 
sound judgment, and individual initiative in choosing and maintaining 


a wardrobe. 


So low priced, so economically "expendable" in the 
service of each student that an ordinary writing pad 
and pencil might actually cost her as much or morel 


Each Part, 32 pages, 7 x 10 inches, 20 cents. Only 15 cents each in quantities 
of five or more copies. Complete, all four Parts bound together, 90 cents. 
(Complete bound copy furnished free with adoption of 20 or more copies of 


any one Part.) 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 
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pear to rate very high. Their Objec. 
tivity is in their favor, since this qual. 
ity makes it obvious that a BOOd score 
is entirely dependent upon the learn. 
er’s performance and is not at all gf 
fected by the attitude of the scorer, 
This knowledge should increase th 
learning effort. Aside from objectiy. 
ity their chief virtue seems to lie in 
the demand they make for detecting 
misleading statements and distinguish. 
ing between them and the most valid 
ones presented. Such ability to make 
distinctions is very desirable in oy 
democracy, where attempts are cop. 
















tinually being made to win popukr 
support through misleading represen, 
tations. For this reason true and fal 







and multiple choice questions are 
worthy of general use by teachers, 







In spite of these virtues the objec 
tive tests may be impairing the r 
sults of our teaching efforts if they 
are exclusively or too largely used 
With the exception of the completion 
question — which is sometimes of 
doubtful value —they require the 
learner to bring little wholly from his 
own combined memory and compre 
hension. Much that is valuable to the 
citizen or public servant in the social 
studies and in literature, or to the sci 
entist in the science field, has to hk 
understood and remembered wel 
enough so that it can be restated in 
correct language in order to be us 
ful to him. The objective tests pro 
vide no practice in doing this and 
incentive for it. 




















If the learner is never asked to do 
anything more than choose between 
the right or wrong of a statement ot 
select the truest from several state 
ments, he is getting no practice in 
exercising his reason and memory 0 
join together logically what he know 
and try to draw and state corre 
conclusions. He is given no incentivt 
to try to remember facts that woul? 
be useful to him for this purpose no 
to study to prepare himself to explaif 
the reasons and connections betweel 
facts and ideas or to be able to mir 
rate connectedly and effectively 3 
series of events that would illustrat 
or prove a point. If oral and written 
composition are taught and practiced 
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only in the English class, the amount 
is probably too small, and their use- 
fulness in connection with other 
subject matter is being lost. 


The case for the completion ques- 
tion is not a very good one. When 
a series of blanks is left in a statement 
to be filled with certain words, the 
incentive for study is not to try to 
remember important facts and ideas 
but to memorize verbatim—a most 
discouraging and doubtfully valuable 
task. An occasional important state- 
ment or definition, which has been 
given strong emphasis and in which 
certain words are essential to the 
meaning, may well be treated in this 
way. Otherwise, this type of question 
may be harmful. Many completion 
questions are good, in which blanks 
are left for one or two words that 
provide a definite and invariable 
answer to an implied question by 
completing a statement. But the 
material, time, and effort used in their 
preparation is wasted, since the same 
result can be obtained by starting a 
test with the oral reading by the 


Eldridge 





a familiar name in the 


| Entertainment 

| field, and very well known as the 
| House 

that helps 





| — Suggestions for Spring Plays — 
Quiet Everybody 
New—3 acts; 7 m; 8 w....75 cts. 


Something’s Cookin’ 
New—3 acts; 6 m; 6 w....75 cts. 


| Little Acorns 
3 acts—3 m; 5 w. Lots of fun... 
75 cts. 
Coveralls 
3 acts—4 m; 6 w. Populac........ 
75 cts. 


Submarine Island , 
3 act thriller; mm; 4 w...75 cts. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 





instructor of questions calling for 
definite one-word answers. " 

There is probably little time that 
should be spared, as a rule, for the 
matching question. Perhaps the vague, 
marginal knowledge, for the operation 
of which it gives opportunity, deserves 
some consideration; but its value 
probably is not large. As a basis for 
decision and action, knowledge needs 
to be as complete and definite as 
possible. How popular this type of. 
question is with the school citizen (not 
to say student) who straggles along 
on the verge of learning! In fact, all 
of the objective question types, except 
the completion, are relatively congenial 
to him. He has far better than a 
gambler’s chance for a right answer 
without any knowledge at all. And 
how much easier it is to make his 
mark again and again than to assem- 
ble from his memory and organize for 
effective use the information and 
ideas necessary to answer a good 
thought-provoking question! , 


A FORMULA for a one-hour high 
school test that has been found ade- 
quate, without placing such limitation 
upon organized thinking and expres- 
sion as the typical objective test, is as 
follows: 

1. Fifteen questions read orally by the in- 
structor, calling for definite one-word an- 
swers. Value — one point each. Total, 15. 

2. Seven questions requiring fairly defi- 

nite answers of a sentence or two. Value — 
three points each. Total, 21. 
If these questions are well chosen, the scor- 
ing can be relatively objective. The instruc- 
tor should write out the answer covering 
the points involved and score by comparing 
the answers given with his own. 

3. Twelve multiple choice questions. 
Value — two points each. Total, 24. 

4. Ten true or false questions. Value — 
one point each. Total, 10. , 

5. Three discussion questions on topics 
that have received special emphasis: one 
or two that are thought-provoking in na- 
ture and give an opportunity to join logi- 
cally together remembered information for 
the purpose of proving or disproving a cer- 
tain point and one or two that require as- 
sembling more or less separated facts or 
ideas about a certain topic, event, or per- 
sonality to form a connected and under- 
standable narrative or explanation. Value 
—ten points each. Total, 30. Grand 
total, 100. 


The scoring of these last questions 
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CALCIUM sce: 


strong bones and teeth, is sup- 
plied by ice cream in a form 
which is readily assimilated. 
One medium-sized serving (1/6 
quart ) of vanilla ice cream sup- 
plies a sixth of the calcium 
needed by an adult daily. Ice 
Cream is included in Group 
Four of the U. S. Government 
Basic Seven Food Groups. 





..- SHARE WITH OUR BOYS 
... Twice a week ice cream is 
included in plans for Army 
meals because it is a nutritious 
food and an aid to morale. So 
if you aren’t able to get all the 
ice cream you want, remember, 
you are sharing with our service 
men and women. When the war 
is won, there will be plenty of 
ice cream for everybody. 


eee Re GET Deed te 





belongs in your nutri- 
tion reference kit. A 
Free copy will be mailed 
to you on request. 

















DAIRY OT Ve Le 
Nhe 

COUNCIL “tesa 

Dept. MT-245, 111 N. Canal St. > 





Chicago 6, Illinois 


An educational organization promotin 
national health through a better understand- 
ing of dairy foods and their use. 
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need not be highly subjective. If the 
instructor will review the topics, 
making notes of the points involved, 
and score by the coverage of these 
points and the effectiveness of their 
use in the discussion, he should be 
able to arrive at a reasonably fair 
judgment. A certain amount of sub- 
jectivity in scoring is probably a lesser 
evil than the pauperizing of thought 
and expression that may result from 
the exclusive use of objective tests. 





Music Goes West 


North American music is based largely 
on European and African forms and 
styles. The Westward trend of civiliza- 
tion has brought us much of this music, 
art, legend and tradition, which has 
helped to form our own cultural back- 
ground. 

The Standard School Broadcast is, in 
part, showing the effeet of Old World 
music on that of the New World in a 
dramatized series of radio programs. 
These may be heard each Thursday 
morning from 10:00 to 10:30 P.W.T. 
(11:00 to 11:30 M.W.T.) over the 
N.B.C. Pacific Coast Network. 


FEBRUARY SCHEDULE 


February 8..European-American Music 
Symphony from the New World (Dvorak) 


February 15........ Aframerican Music 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (Negro Spiritual) 
March 1...... Modern American Music 


Lenox Avenue (Still) 
FREE TEACHER'S MANUAL 


. .. is available to any accredited teacher 
or adult listening group leader who will use 
it in connection with group-listening to the 
broadcasts. For Request Cards write to 
Standard School Broadcast, 225 Bush Street, 
San Francisco 20. 


STANDARD\ SCHOOL 


BROADCAST 





STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 
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CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


CONSERVATION SHOULD BE STRESSED IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Frank B. Lindsay, Chief, Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education 


ieee Education is an imperative responsibility of all teachers 
and is one of the principal objectives of secondary education. It can only by 
achieved through the conscious and deliberate planning of the total program 
of high school studies. 

Too often the unique characteristics and successes of American democracy 
are taken for granted. It is not always realized that the resources of the 
continent upon which our forefathers settled very largely determined the 
course of development of American character and of the civil liberties we 
enjoy. The continuance of these blessings is equally dependent upon our 
preservation of the productivity of forest and field. 

Freedom from want and freedom from fear are not secured by government 
alone. Food cannot be produced without soil; housing requires forests, mines 
and water. Conservation implies the intelligent use of all natural resources. 

The subject of conservation appeals to inquiring minds. It has content appropriate for 
any age. The story of water, soil and minerals, as well as plant and animal life, win the 
attention of pupils of all ages. A program for the protection and preservation of these 
resources develops understanding and attitudes of cooperation, of critical judgment and 
of law observance. 

Conservation can be advantageously presented in English, history, mathematics, health 
education and science courses and units. There are many fine reading and audio-visual 
materials which are splendid sources for use in developing accurate concepts, desirable 
attitudes and the skills necessary for the effective conservation practices. It is important 
to provide for field work whenever possible. 

Carefully planned year-around programs of conservation education should receive 
added impetus during California Conservation Week. 

March 17-14 is the 11th observance in which California schools have gladly cooperated 
with California Conservation Council in focusing attention upon this important subject. 





Conservation Week — Mareh 7-14 


ewes throughout California should plan for the observance of the 
11th California’s Conservation Week, March 7 to 14. 

California Conservation Council and the State Department of Education 
mails sample sets of material to superintendents and others. 

Address, Miss Pearl Chase, 209 East Canon Perdido, Santa Barbara, if you 
wish leaflets mailed directly to you. Please state grade and special interests, 
such as: — 


Birds, Conservatica Bibliography, List of Films, Fire Prevention, Forestry, Native Flora, 
Food and Fibre, Nutrition, Soil Conservation, Thrift, Water. Look up also publications 
of State Department of Education and others on Conservation. 

March 7, by enactment of the State Legislature, is California Conservation Bird and 
Arbor Day and also is Luther Burbank’s birthday. 





Journalism Syllabus It is School Publications Series No. 10, 
issued by Columbia Scholastic Press Associ 

T ation, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
HIS comprehensive outline, for University, New York City; paper covers, 

use on the several educational levels, 152 Pages, 26 units, with appendices; price 
is a project of advisers to student $1.25 to CSPAA members, $1.50 to now 


hips ; € Columbi members. This fine handbook is of great 
publications, a committee o lumbia interest and practical value to the workers 


Scholastic Press Advisers Association. in the field of school journalism. 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 





five great Teaching Aids 





|| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library . . . faithfully 
chronicling history ... presenting the knowledge of the 
universe completely and authoritatively. Its 24 great 
volumes have been the aid of educators teaching 


millions of people. 


2, BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again teachers turn to its 12 complete 
volumes for help in instructing children of elementary 
and junior high school age. Facts and pictures. Pre- 
pared by experts . . . containing more than 50,000 


references and 5000 illustrations. 


3 BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


A student can view the world between the covers of this 
complete atlas .. . find quick location of any place on 
the globe... enjoy studying 126 new maps in full color. 
Thorough summaries of World Trade and Resources. 
... Geographical statistics charted and compared.... 
Indexed, with 100,000 entries. 


Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of authoritative reference works: 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume encyclopaedia 
profusely illustrated. ... Here at your finger-tips is a 
single source for latest current events ... a quick refer- 
ence to what happened in 1944— World War II, politics, 
medicine, labor, business, art, religion, education and 
science. A must in any school! (All Britannica vol- 


umes are tough and durable for constant daily use.) 


5 BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


Two complete sets, each containing 10 separately 
printed Units of Study. Keyed to the articles in 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR, these helpful study booklets were 
created only after exhaustive research by experts in 


elementary school curriculum building. 
* 


No school today should be without these compre- 
hensive teaching aids, published only by the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA under the imprima- 
tur of the University of Chicago, and used by 
leading educators everywhere. For complete in- 
formation on how this 5-point program will help 
your school, mail the attached coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


Name 





School 


IMPRIMATUR OF THE 
WNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Street 





City 


potest ec ee 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
20 N. Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me complete information about Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 5-point 
Teaching Aids. No obligation, of course. 








CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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American Seating Company............ 3rd cover 
Amerivet Memorial Institute.....................- 40 
BN I icc icincnnittretiacecsideancachaneule 
Bristol-Myers Company.............---..------+---+- 23 
California Association of Independent 
Socsiiery Gebowls ..................,............ 3 
Eldridge Entertainment House.................. 37 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc...............---- 39 
General Motors Corporation............ 4th cover 
Gina and Compaay................................. 29 
Gregg Publishing Company, The.............. 30 
IO sain incseessssitenanennsesionn 5 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company.......... 32 
Heath and Company, D. C.....................-. 


, 





Holden Patent Book Cover Company......27 


Holt and Company, Henry....................---- 34 
ONE I sacisnitiniciiccaiiin isin a 
8 eg TE 40 
I TIN isescccbeiiccnce cece 31 
Menual Asts Press, Thie......................... 36 
National Dairy Council...........................- 37 
Northern California Electrical Bureau......35 
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Wagner Publishing Company, Harr.......... 32 
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COMING 


February 2, 3 — American Education Fel- 
lowship; regional conference. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 


February 3 — California Association for 
Childhood Education, Southern Section. 
Luncheon at 12:30 at Glendale YMCA; 
Glendale ACE is hostess. 


February 7 — School Hygiene Day; na- 
tional observance. Address American So- 
cial Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. 


February 12 — Abraham Lincoln's Birth- 
day. 


February 16 — CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. CTA State Headquarters, 
San Francisco. 


February 17 — CTA State Committee on 
Legislation. CTA State Headquarters, San 
Francisco. 


February 16, 17 — NEA Executive Com: 
mittee meeting. Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


February 17— Horizons of Tomorrow; 
13th annual Stanford University Confer- 
ence. Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


February 18— NEA Executive Commit- 
tee, Classroom Teachers and Secretaries of 
MEMORIAL 


AM E RIVET INSTITUTE 


“Today’s Learning for Tomorrow’s Living” 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 
COURSES — PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
oor S TO 14 ita 
ngineer — Signa 
CADET CORPS — G,ound — Pre-Flight 
Gymnasium @ Indoor Pool @ Golf Course 
Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph. D., Pres. 
Atascadero - - - - «. California 










State Teachers Associations; joint meeting. 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. ~ 


February 18-25 — Brotherhood Week; 
national observance. 


February 22-24— American Association 
of Teachers Colleges; annual meeting. Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago. 


February 22— George Washington's 
Birthday. 


March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week; 11th annual observance by all Cali- 
fornia schools and communities. 


March 10—CTA _ Southern 
Council; regular meeting. 
Los Angeles. 


Section 
Biltmore Hotel, 


March 20 — Los Angeles County School 
Trustees Association; regular meeting. Ross- 
lyn Hotel, Los Angeles. 


March 24— CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


March 26-28— San Francisco teachers 
institute; elementary, junior and senior high 
schools. High School of Commerce. 


April 1— Easter Sunday. 


April 13, 14—-CTA Annual Meeting; 
meetings of State Committees; meetings of 
present and new Board of Directors. 


April 17-21 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual meeting. Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 


April 23-28 — California Public Schools 
Week; 26th annual observance. Charles 
Albert Adams, State Chairman. 


May 5—Los Angeles County School 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


Trustees Association; annual meeting. Rog, 
lyn Hotel, Los Angeles. 


May 12 — CTA Southern Section Coup, 
cil; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 


May 24, 25 —California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; annual convention, 
First District. Los Angeles. 


May 30 — Memorial Day. 


July 2-7 — National Educational Agsog. 
ation; annual meeting of Representative 
Assembly 4, 5, 6; conference of president, 
of affiliated local associations, 2; NEA de 
partments and directors, 3; postconvention 
conference, 7; new board of directors, 7, 


* * 


The bureau of internal revenue has ruled 
that money for books, tuition and sub. 
sistence paid by the government to veterans 
who have returned to school, under the 
provisions of The American Legion's G]. 
Bill of Rights, is exempt from federal 
income tax. 


Meet Your Enemy 


M.-: Your Enemy — Venereal 
Disease, is a 45-page bulletin issued by 
Social Protection Division, Office of 
Community War Services, in consulta- 
tion with National Women’s Advisory 
Committee on Social Protection. 

It furnishes background informa 
tion, along with a practical operational: 
guide to aid women’s groups in the 
fight against venereal disease. - It is 
also an up-to-date summarization of 
facts pertaining to the Social Protec: 
tion Program and is helpful to com 
munities and individuals interested in 
maintaining a high standard of health 
and welfare in our country. 


Every California teacher can help in this 
gigantic battle against one of mankind's 
and womankind’s worst enemies. Free copies 
of the bulletin are available upon request to 
the Social Protection Division, Federal Se 
curity Agency, 785 Market Street, San 
Francisco 3. 





“One picture is worth a 


thousand words’ 
Learn the worth of slides in color to teach 


of the New World. A postal brings news 
from KIME KOLOR PICTURES, 1823 East 
Morada Place, Altadena, California. 
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